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NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


OHN JOSEPH MECHI 


Respectfully informs his friends, his customers, and the public, that, owing 
to the death of his late partner, he has resumed the whole of the business 
at No, 112, REGENT STREET, and will (assisted by his:son) conduct it in 
his own name, with his original spirit and vigour, the main principles being 
superior quality, combined with moderate prices adapted to the present 
times. First-class workmen are employed in every department, so that the 
various fittings, cutlery, brushes, &c., of the dressing-bags and dressing- 
cases shall be perfect for use and of warranted quality. Although this has 
become an age of beards (now, however, going out), those who still indulge 
in a clean-shaven chin will find comfort in his celebrated razors, and magic 
strop and paste, that have stood the test of 41 years. Mr. Mechi invites 
his old friends and customers to inspect his immense stock, which presents 
an ample variety of utilitics and elegancies, suitable for presentation, 
including allthe newest fashions in the various departments. While 
manufactures of great elegance and cost, and in great varicty, are sub- 
mitted for the luxurious and wealthy, Mr. Mechi wishes it to be clearly 
understood that articles of every-day use, at most moderate prices, are in 
ample supply and variety. For instance, the very best quality of blade in 
a neat penknife of buck’s horn or ivory handle at Is. each; best tooth 
brushes (not ivory) at 9d. each; and other things in proportion, all 
warranted in quality though cheap in price. Attention is particularly 
requested to a variety of splendid Exhibition articles, which will be soid a 
bargain, much under cost price, to close accounts. 


TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE. 


The SILENT SEWING 
MACHINE sent on approval 
for trial, Carriage paid, to any 
station in the Kingdom. 
Reference required. Book Free. 


WILLCOX AND GIBBS, SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY, 


135, REGENT STREET, and 150, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


JIRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, Euston Roap Lonpon.-— Health 
secured by MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES. Read the Works 
of James Morison, the Hygeist. No Vaccination, no Bleeding, no Poisons. 
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Fust Published. 
Dupanloup. La Femme Studieuse. Splendid 
edition. 18mo. with illustrated border, 4s. ; 
cash, 35. 4d. 
Uniform with the above. 
Dupanloup. L’Enfant. 45. ; cash, 3s. 4d. 
Le Mariage Chrétien. 4s. ; cash, 


35. 4d. 

Van Rooy. Codex dogmaticus ; seu, Col- 
lectio Veritatum Catholicarum atque nonnul- 
larum de iis Explicationum ac de Dogmatibus 
Tractationum. 12mo, 5s. 6d. ; cash, 45. 7d. 

Bouix. ‘Tractatus de Papa ubi et de Concilio 
(Ecumenico. 2 vols. 8vo, 15s. ; cash, 12s. 6d. 

Now ready. 

Biblia Sacra, Vulgate Editionis. Ab Archi- 
episcopo Parisiensi approbata. New edition, 
in convenient I2mo size, and large print. 
12mo, 6s. ; cash, 5s. 

Viollet-le-duc. Dictionnaire raisonné de 
l’Architecture Francaise du Xli¢me au 
XVliéme Siécle. 10 volumes in 8°, chaque 
volume orné de plus de 500 gravures sur bois, 
9/. 9s. ; published at 12/. 12s. 

Pallottini. Collectio omnium Conclusionum 
et Resolutionum, qua, in causis propositis 
apud $. Cong. Card. S. Conc. Trid. Interpre- 
tum, prodierunt ab anno MDLXIV ad annum 
MpcccLx. Published in monthly parts, at 2s. 
each, post free. Nine parts are out. The 
whole will be completed in 15 vols., of 10 
parts each. 

Revue Catholique de Louvain. Nouvelle 
serie. Publiée sous les auspices des Profes- 
seurs de l'Université de Louvain. Monthly. 
15s. ayear, post free. Specimen number will 
be sent on receipt of two penny stamps. 

Les Petits Bollandistes. Vies des Saints, 
d’apres les Bollandistes, Surius, Ribadineira, 
le P. Giry ; le Hagiologies et les propres de 
chaque Diocése, et les Travaux hagiogra- 
phiques les plus recents, par M. Abbé Paul 
Guerin. 15 vols. 8vo, 6s. per vol. ; 5s. for 


cash. 5§ vols. have been published. 
Agreda (Marie de Jésus d’). Cité 4 
ou, Vie de la trés Ste. Vierge. 7 vols. 8vo, 


325.5 cash, 25s. 6d. 
Barthelemy. Leftres inédites de Ste. Chan- 
tal. 2 vols. 8vo, 10s.; cash, 8s. 
Boissieu. Méditations sur les Evangiles pour 
chaque Jour del’Année. 3 vols. 6s.; cash, 5s. 
Bonaventure, (Euvres completes. 6 vols. 
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2 vols. 7s. ; cash, 5s. 8d. 
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3s. 6d. ; cash, 2s. 10d. 

Nicolas. L’Art de Croire; ou, Préparation 
a la Foi chrétienne. 2 vols, 
12mo, 8s.; cash, 6s. 

Nicolas. Etudes philosophiques sur le Christ- 
ianisme. 4 vols. I2mo, 14s. ; cash, 10s. 6d. 

Nicolas. La Vierge Marie et le Plan divin. 4 
vols. 12mo, 16s. ; cash, 125. 

Raineri. Cours d’Instructions familiéres. 4 
vols. 8vo, 18s.; cash, 145. 6d. 

Ravignan. Entretiens spirituels. 2 vols. r2mo, 
6s. ; cash, 55. 

Landriot. Le Christ de la Tradition. 2 vols. 
8vo, 10s. ; cash, 8s. 4d. 

Segur (Mgr. de). Instructions 
2 vols. 12mo, 5s. ; cash, 45. 

Guyot. La Somme des Conciles Généraux ‘et 
Particuliers. 2 vols. 12mo. 9s. ; cash, 7s. 6d. 

Modeste. Le Parfait Inférieur, ou l’art d’obéir. 
3 vols. 12mo, 45. 6d. ; cash, 3s. 9d. 

Carrieres. La Sainte Bible contenant I’ Ancien 
et le Nouveau Testament avec une traduc- 
tion Frangaise en forme de Paraphrase et le 
Commentaire de Ménochius, 8 vols. 285. ; 
cash, 235. 4d. 

Ribeyre. Histoire des Petites Sceurs des 
Pauvres. I2mo, 2s. ; cask, 1s. 8d. 

Cornelius a Lapide. (Tresors de). Ex- 
traits de ses Commentaires sur |’Ecriture 
Sainte a l’usage des Prédicateurs. 4 vols. large 
8vo, 325.; cash, 26s. 8d. ha 

Grou. L’Intérieur de Jésus et de Marie; avee 
un fac-simile et une Notice sur la Vie et Jes 
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2 vols. 12mo, 55. ; cash, 45. 2d. 
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WORKS BY FATHERS OF 


THE SOCIETY OF FESUS. 


REV. HENRY J. COLERIDGE. 


Now Ready, 
Cloth, 7s. 6¢.; calf, limp, 10s. 6d. 


ITA VITH NOSTRH 
MEDITANTIBUS PROPOSITA. 


This work has been compiled for the purpose 
of putting the several accounts of our Lord’s 
life, action, and teaching side by side in a handy 
form, available either for study or meditation, 
and also for exhibiting the order and succession 
of the events of the Gospel history, according to 
the great divisions into which that history most 
naturally falls. It is also intended, though 
complete in itself, to form the basis of a future 
commentary on the narrative of our Lord’s life. 
It is divided into seven parts, the first of which 
embraces the birth and infancy of our Lord; the 
second begins His public life, and ends with His 
retirement before His persecutors soon after the 
second | peal the third contains the whole 
period of the early training of the Apostles, from 
the first selection of the twelve to the confession 
of St. Peter ; the fourth begins with the change 
of character in our Lord’s teaching after that 
confession, consisting chiefly in the clear pro- 
mulgation of the doctrine of the Cross, and the 
prediction of the approaching Passion, and 
carries on the narrative to the eve of Palm 
Sunday; the fifth and sixth contain the events of 
Holy Week and the history of the Passion ; 
while the seventh puts together the various 
accounts of the Resurrection, the Forty Days, 
the Ascension, and the descent of the Holy 
Ghost on the Church at the Day of Pentecost. 
The principles which have been followed in the 
arrangement of the harmony are explained in a 
short preface. 

London : 


Burns, OATEs, and Co., 17, Portman Street, 
Portman Square, W. 


FATHER PONLEVOY. 


Now ready, Crown 8vo., Cloth, price 9s. 
HE LIFE OF FATHER DE 
RAVIGNAN, 
Of the Society of Fesus. 
Translated at St. Beuno’s College, North Wales. 


Dublin: Witt1aM B. KELLY, 8, Grafton St. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 
Burns and OATEs. 


REV. PAUL BOTTALLA. 


Professor of Theology, in St. Beuno’s College, 
North Wales. 


HE POPE AND THE CHURCH, 
Considered in their Mutual Relations, with 
reference to the Errors of the High Church Party 
in England, 
THE SUPREME AUTHORITY 


OF THE POPE. 


London: Burns, OATES, and Co., 17, 


Portman Street. 
** The Second Volume is Preparing. 


Now ready, price 2s., 
ERMONS BY FATHERS OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


PART THE FIRST. 
I.—THE LATTER DAYS. 
BY THE REV. H. J. COLERIDGE 
(Four Sermons). 

II—THE TEMPTATIONS OF OUR 
LORD. 

BY THE REV. F. HATHAWAY. 

(Four Sermons). 


London : Burns and Oates, Portman Street, 
and Paternoster Row. 


Monthly, price 6d. 


HE MESSENGER OF THE 
SACRED HEART. 


(Organ of the Apostleship of Prayer.) 


London: JOHN PHILP, 7, Orchard Street, 
Portman Square. 


GEORGE TICKELL. 


HE LIFE OF BLESSED 
MARGARET MARY. 


Randy on the 2th af May oc 4b 
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THE IRISH 
ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD: 


A MONTHLY ¥OURNAL, 


CONDUCTED BY A SOCIETY OF CLERGYMEN, 


UNDER EPISCOPAL SANCTION. 


NOW IN ITS FIFTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


No. LY., Vol. V.-APRIL, 1869. 


CONTENTS. 
I. MONASTICON HIBERNICUM, Co. ANTRIM—Continued . 
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Ready on the 8th of May. price 2s. 6d., 


THE CHURCH OF ST. PATRICK, 


OR, 
A History of the Origin, Doctrines, Liturgy, and Governmental Sysiem of 
the Ancient Church of Ireland. 


By THE Rev. W. WATERWORTH, 
Of the Society of Fesus. 


LONDON: BURNS, OATES, AND COMPANY, PORTMAN STREET. 


Price 1s; Post Free, 13 Stamps. 
Burns & Oates, Portman Street; Rincway, Piccadilly; Ketty & Co., Dublin. 
and all Booksellers. 


THE IRELAND OF TO-DAY, 


OR, 


THE INQUISITION AND ITS PATRONS. 


The State bantling and its fruits. Official jugglery!! | Zhe insane as well as 
the sane meet with tyrants where they ought to find protectors. 


“A Lunatic was a matter of interest in a private asylum. His life it now 
appeared was insurable. 
There was a vice at the root of all private soyhaine~eeanaler, that the Lanatic 
was a matter of profit there.”"—Right Hon. A. Brewster. 


Blackheath Park, Now. 
The proper control of private Lunatic Asylums is of great importance, and 
concerns England and Scotland not less than Ireland. 
The case, as described in your pamphlet, seems a most disgraceful one. 
F.C. Joun STuartT MILL. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. In billious disorders, sick headache, indigestion, 


and affections of the nerves, these famous Pills, so highly appreciated in all quarters of the 


world, are regarded as a perfect remedy. ‘They purify the blood, regulate the secretions, give tone 


to the stomach, restore the appetite, ‘and renovate the system. After a course of these Pills, the 
once emaciated and feeble patient is so changed that his friends are both wonder-struck and delighted. 
These cheap preservatives of life and health are a blessing to mankind. It would be hardly possible 
to overstate the good that they have effected in diseases which, through maltreatment or neglect, had 
gained such a mastery over the frame that eradication seemed perfectly hopeless. 


USE SYMINGTON’S 


Patent Pea-Flour, 


FOR MAKING SOUP IN ONE MINUTE WITHOUT BOILING. 


Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
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AND 
BIRMINGHAM, 


om Of lapedieval in Silver, Brass, & Crought Fron, 
MAKERS OF MEMORIAE BRASSES & COFFIN FURNITURE, 
ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS, 
r. Ecclesiastical Decorators, Carbers in Wood and Stone, 
— MEDALLISTS & LITHOGRAPHERS. 
x OHN HARDMAN & Co. beg to draw attention to the WROUGHT IRON 
iblin. CHANCEL SCREENS they have erected in the Churches at Stone, Rugeley, and Rugby, 


which, while separating the Sanctuary from the Body of the Church, do not impede the view of 
the Altar ; to the ROODS IN CARVED WOOD, either suspended from the Chancel Arch} as at 
St. Francis Xavier’s, Liverpool, and Great Harwood, Lancashire, or supported by the Screen, as 
at Rugby ; to their MEDALS made to special design, in Silver, Bronze, Brass, and Tin; and to 


their MORTUARY PAPERS, which bear special reference to the deceased. 
J. H. & Co. are also Workers in the Medizval Style of Furniture and Articles for Domestic use. 


LONDON AGENTS— 
7 as 
BURNS, OATES, & Co., 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 
now | WEIV VOCAL MUSIC. LE GONTEMPORAIN : 
: R. WRIGHTON’S NEW SONGS Revue d’Economie Chretienne. 
atic AND BALLADS. 
I. sens OMMAIRE de la Livraison du 
2. The Belfry Quaint an en, . 31 Mars, 1869 :—Massillon—La Philosophie des 
s 3-, The Wishing Cup (made so popular by Mdlle. Lieb- Sciences—La Magie en Italie au Seizitme Siécle—Le 
hart’s exquisite singing). Droit des Pauvres—Le Pélerinage d’Assise en 1868-—Un 
and 4. The Pilgrim’s Return. Mariage Secret en Irlande—Revue de I’Economie Poli- 
Ane Each 3s. ; free by post for rg stamps. tique—Revue_ Littéraire—Chronique du Mois—Bulletin. 
RANZ ABT’S ENGLISH SONGS | “ Bibliographic. 
ne. and BALLADS. 3s. 19 stamps each. Paris : Librairie @ADRIEN LE CLERC ET 
I cannot bear to say Fare-| Adieu (sweetly sung by | CIE, Imprimeurs de N.S.P. le Pape et de 
well. y Mdlle. Liebhart). l’Archevéché de Paris, Rue Cassette, 29, prés 
Stay, Gentle Morn, awhile. | Jeannie’s Old ony 1 Saint-Sulpi 
nee Fare Thee Well. Oh! the Happy Days de- | >@int-Sulpice. 
yn Spirits and Angels. parted. 
Oh! ye Tears. In C and| I leave thee, Bonnie 
e D. atie. 
yne Ditto, Duet, two voices. Kathleen Aroon. ETUDES 
The Old, Old Tale. Ditto, two voices. 
& Religieuses, Historiques et Litteraires 
M ISS M. LINDSAY’S (Mrs. J. W. 
Bliss) NEW SONGS :— OMMAIRE de la Livraison de 
a 1. The Snow Lies White (Poetry, Miss Jean Ingelow). Avril, 1869: Le Second Concile Plénier de Balti- 
2. When Sparrows Build (Poetry by Miss Jean more et la Discipline Ecclésiastique aux Etats-Unis-~ 
— Ingelow). 7 : Gustave III. et le Cardinal de Bernis—La_Botanique 
> Absalom (sacred). Words from Holy Writ. oderne—Madame la Comtesse de Gontaut-Biron—Mé- 
4 Far Away (Poetry from ‘Summer Songs of Country moires d’un Missionaire Catholique en Angleterre sous: 
Life”). 2. Elisabeth—L’Archéologie Irlandaise chez les Franciscains 
5 Rest (sacred). (Poetry from “The Dove on the | de Louvain—Défense de Gerbert—Fantaisies Ration- 
Cross.”) 3s. each, free by post for 19 stamps. alistes sur le Mysticisme—Bibliographie. 
‘ EETHOVEN'S WALTZES for the Paris : Au Bureau de la Revue chez Josepit 
TS. Edited - | ALBANEL, Libraire, 15, Rue de Tournon ; et 
London, Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, chez AUGUSTE Du RAND, Rue Cujas, 7 Anci- 
enne rue de Grés-Sorbonne. 


nd all musicsellers. 


t to all, more especially those who have charge of others, to Travellers, English Ministers, 
British Consuls, and Europeans seeking to reside in safety in Tropical and Foreign Climates. 
Her Majesty’s Representative, the Governor of Sierra Leone, in a Letter of Request for an additional supply of 

the Pyretic SALINE, states:—“‘It is of GREAT VALUE, and I shall rejoice to hear it is in the hands o 

E Ss visiting the Tropics.” 

¢ Public, and Invalids especially, are informed that the late distinguished and learned Dr. Prout characteri 
its discovery as unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind. Thirty years’ experience confirms his opini 

Numbers who have previously suffered from the injurious use of mercury, inducing disease in its Protean form, 

had visited our native Bethesdian waters and pools in vain, have, by the daily taking the Pyretic SALINE, recov 

their wonted health and vigour. ‘ 
Invigorating and vitalising the blood, it alleviates thirst in a most agreeable manner, and furnishes the system wi 
saline principles that are essential to health. , 
SICKNESS, HEADACHE, and NAUSEA are in most cases immediately relieved by taking a tea-spoonful in 

tumbler of cold water. 
SEA VOYAGES.—It is a very valuable accompaniment. It instantly allays the sickness. 

For BILIOUS CONSTITUTIONS, giving rise to vitiated Secretions, Indigestion, and Eruptions on the Skin, 
aoa should be taken daily with the dinner in a tumbler of water. 
draught, possessing great efficacy in Fevers, Gout, and affections of the Skin, is made by adding one tea-s; 
of the Pyretic SALINE to a tumbler of water, in which a dessert-spoonful of Lime-Juice Syrup has been put. 
BOTH OF WHICH MAY BE OBTAINED OF THE PROPRIETOR, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST, 113, HOLBORN, E.C. 
(Second door from Hatton Garden, London), 
And all respectable Chemists, in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. 


**HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES TO SECURE THESE ADVANTAGES.” 
BEWLEY & HAMILTON, Agents, Dublin; COOK & Co., Gorey, Irela 


BLACK DRESSES. 


Skirts made up, with material for bodice included at 
£1 7s. 6d. the Dress. 


MESSRS. JAY have a variety of Black dresses made up, especially 
suited to the demands of their customers, and which are remarkably 


cheap at 
£1 7s. 6d. each Dress. 


JAYS 


247, 249, AND 251, REGENT STREET. 
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TO THOSE WHO HAVE SUFFERED. 
** Tf one member suffer anything, all the members suffer with it.” 


IN the south-eastern district of London, there resides a family 
which have always occupied a respectable position in life. and who 
have been in every way faithful to the Church. They were ever 
ready with alms to the poor, and with assistance in every good 
work. It has pleased God to try this family, even as he tried Job. 
Some few years ago a favourite daughter was taken away after a 
very short illness. ‘Then the aged father, declining in health, and 
overwhelmed with the loss of his child, found himself suddenly 
deprived of more than half his income. owing to the commercial 
failures that took place two years ago. About the same time a 
near relation complained of a violent pain in the side, con- 
stantly recurring. Little was thought of it at first, but the pain 
soon proved to come from one of the most terrible maladies that 
can afflict our poor nature. Several operations were performed 
but the malady was not cured. Over and above these mysterious 
trials, there ensued the insanity of a son-in-law, of so violent a 
nature as to require confinement in an asylum. — By this affliction 
the son-in-law necessarily lost his situation, and his family, con- 
sisting of a wife and some six very young children, were left almost 
without means of support. One little girl inherited her father’s 
malady, but she has since died. The eldest son is in a respectable 
position, and is in every way a comfort and an assistance to his 
mother. There are two little boys, aged ten and eight years, for 
whom an effort is being made. with a view to obtain for them a 
respectable and useful education. They are strong and healthy, 
and being good and upright children, give every promise of turning 
out well. 

A gentleman, from his bed of sickness, sent some alms for one 
of these children. It is thought sufficient thus plainly to state the 
facts of the case, in the assurance that many will be found who, 
having themselves felt the sharpness of suffering, will gladly come 
forward to aid and assist these little children, who have, as it were, 
been born to an inheritance of sorrow and of suffering. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Rev, P. 
Gallwey, 111, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square ; the Key. W. G. 
Todd, Crooms Hill, Greenwich ; or by Messrs. Burns and Oates, 
17, Portman Square. 

Amount already received 


The Logic of Lap Sermons, 


NEARLY three years ago, Professor Huxley added to his 
ordinary occupations the work of preaching. In a lay- 
sermon, as he entitled his address at St. Martin’s Hall on 
the “advisableness of improving natural knowledge,” he 
professed “to have found the ideas which can alone still 
spiritual cravings,” to have renounced and broken in pieces 
“the idols built up of books and traditions and fine-spun 
ecclesiastical cobwebs,” and to have adopted, by way of 
“cherishing the noblest and most human of man’s emo- 
tions,” a “worship for the most part of the silent sort at 
the altar of the Unknown and the Unknowable.” It 
would appear that he has been somewhat nettled by the 
criticisms which that discourse underwent, and especially 
by the charge of “gross and brutal materialism.” But 
he is not at all disheartened. His doctrines are too 
acceptable to the wild and wayward intellect of man, 
which is ever chafing under theological restraint, not to 
make way. In spite of adverse criticism, he is enabled, 
not without abundant reason, to reckon on a ready hear- 
ing from the general public. Accordingly, in November 
last, he chose another Sunday evening for the delivery 
of a non-theological address in Edinburgh, the substance 
of which address has been given to the world at large 
in the pages of the Fortnightly Review for February. 
The sale of five editions in the course of little more 
than a month, and the favourable notices which have 
appeared in several of the leading journals and reviews, 
imply a degree of popularity and influence in the views 
thus prop6unded which, more than any intrinsic value of 
the discourse itself, call for some comment from those who 
are anxious to oppose the tide of mingled materialism 
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and scepticism at present setting in so strongly in this 
country. 

Professor Huxley appeals to “sound logic” as necessi- 
tating an union of materialistic terminology with the 
repudiation of materialistic philosophy. He proposes to 
himself to lead his readers through the territory of vital 
phenomena to the slough of materialism, and then to 
point out to them the sole path by which, in his judg- 
ment, extrication is possible. His address, then, naturally 
splits itself into two portions; the first, a demonstration 
of the thesis that, “notwithstanding apparent difficulties, 
a threefold unity,—namely, a unity of power or faculty, 
a unity of form, and a unity of substantial composition 
—does pervade the whole living world:” the second, a 
pleading to show cause why those who accept the first 
thesis are to beware of denying, no less than of asserting, 
the existence in the world of anything besides matter, 
force, and necessity. A sceptic he will not allow any 
one to call him, though he identifies his position with 
that of David Hume, whom all the world, not excluding 
that philosopher himself, have agreed to call a sceptic. 
By what name, however, he wishes to be called he does 
not say, conceiving himself to be a man of simple honesty 
and truth, with a regard for economy of time, and having 
too much work on his hands to trouble himself about 
problems which he singularly enough in one breath 
designates as “essentially questions of lunar politics,” and 
yet admits to be points about which men are naturally 
curious. Perhaps Secularist or Know-nothing would be 
names no less distasteful to the Professor than that of 
sceptic, but all three are undoubtedly his due. 

Not to quarrel, however, about names, it is worth any- 
body’s while to examine what Professor Huxley under- 
stands by sound logic. This we now proceed to do, 
stripping his arguments of their rhetorical and highly 
pictorial dress in order to submit them to the proper 
tests. He has undertaken to demonstrate a threefold 
unity in the whole living world, and he goes through 
the process with an easy confidence, either in the 
strength of his position, or in the illogical credulity of his 
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readers, which leaves the mind in doubt whether most 
to wonder at the blindness of his daring self-reliance or 
the audaciousness of-his conscious sophistry. “No very 
abstruse argumentation,” he says, “is needed to prove that 
the powers, or faculties, of all kinds of living matter, 
diverse as they may be in degree, are substantially similar 
in kind.” We have only quietly and coolly to take for 
granted that all the activities of man, intellect and will 
inclusive, are reducible to the heads of feeling, growth, 
reproduction, and muscular contraction; to observe the 
same phenomena in all animals down to the lowest types, 
and to rest satisfied that some day ze shall find all plants 
in possession of the same powers, and our proof is complete. 
It is true that the living subject, who possesses intellect and 
will, may be conscious of something more than muscular 
irritability and contractility ; but what does that matter, 
so long as everybody else knows nothing of them except 
through the transitory changes in the relative position of 
parts of the body which go by the name of speech, gesture, 
and the like? It is true that we have not verified our 
suspicions of the active energies of all vegetable cells, but 
we can argue as if we had, seeing that “weighty author- 
ities have suggested that they probably occur.” Weighty 
authorities, be it observed, are appealed to by one who, in 
the very lay-sermon. which he is now defending, declared it 
to be man’s highest duty never to listen to any authority 
on any subject whatsoever. It is true that between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms there is “a_ striking 
difference in the fact that plants can manufacture fresh 
protoplasm out of mineral compounds, whereas animals are 
obliged to procure it ready made,” and that the condition 
on which this difference depends is at present utterly 
unknown; but, “with this qualification,” it may be truly 
said that the acts of all living things are fundamentally 
one; we may safely predicate of them a unity of power 
QO. E. D. 

Professor Huxley is fond of inculcating “the absolute 
rejection Of authority, the cherishing of the keenest 
scepticism, and the annihilation of the spirit of blind faith;” 
yet it would seem from such demonstrations as the above 
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that he can listen to any one as an authority on his own 
side, that he can be dogmatic when it suits his purpose, 
and that he expects from his readers a trustfulness in his 
ipse dixit some degrees more abject than the blindest faith 
we ever heard of. Is he in earnest, or is he playfully 
trying how far English people can be imposed upon by an 
air of unblushing confidence? At any rate this sort of 
commodity obtains a sale: the leanest herrings ticketed 
“Yarmouth bloaters” are eagerly bought up; the veriest 
pinchbeck passes for pure gold with multitudes if only the 
astute hawker can keep his face serious whilst he puffs 
his goods. The Professor has at least demonstrated that 
sophistry and illusion may find a place in books that do 
not treat of what he calls “lunar politics,” but confine 
themselves to “experimental reasoning concerning matter 
of fact and existence.” It would be well if his readers 
would so apply his “most wise advice” as to commit his 
non-theological article to the flames. 

Professor Huxley next proceeds to demonstrate unity 
of form in all living things. Again recurs the same pro- 
fession of obvious ease. He has only to seek in easily 
verified facts the desired proof. He pricks his finger, 
subjects the drop of blood to examination under the 
microscope, and discovers in it a nucleated mass of pro- 
toplasm. All living bodies then are mere multiples of 
such units, variously modified. We have no right to call 
one a plant, another an animal. The formal basis of life 


‘ has been laid bare. All living forms are fundamentally 


of one character. The demonstration is complete. Here 
again he has started with the enormous assumption that 
there is no life but that of the body, and, not content with 
so gratuitous a foundation for his reasoning, he plays 
the most exquisite jugglery with words, using the terms. 
“structural unit,” “formal basis of life,” “living forms,” 
as strictly synonymous. Yet one would have thought 
that the very illustration which he employs to make his 
position clearly intelligible was enough to expose his 
fallacy. “ Protoplasm,” he says, “simple or nucleated, 
is the formal basis of all life. It is the clay of the potter, 
which, bake it and paint it as you will, still remains 
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clay, separated by artifice, and not by nature, from the 
commonest brick or sun-dried clod.” Very well, but is 
the potter’s clay the-form or the matter of the vase, or 
candelabrum, or painted pipkin which the artist constructs 
out of it? Is an Etruscan vase identical in form with an 
English mug, or are they not rather formed out of the 
same matter? Here it is true the distinct objects differ 
only in accidental form, or intrinsic modification, for 
human artifice does not reach further. But the analogy 
between these and objects naturally distinct lies between 
the relation of the accidental form given by the artist to 
the substance clay, and the relation of the substantial form 
—say of man, or oak, or worm—given by the Divine 
Artist, to the same matter, whatever that may be, which 
enters into the composition of them all. Else, why does 
one mass of protoplasm develope into the human organi- 
sation, and another into that of an oak ora worm? If all 
are formally identical, what is to determine their differ- 
ences? Surely some distinct formative nisus, some intrinsic 
element distinct from the matter or structural unit, some 
distinct active principle determining similar matter to 
forms essentially distinct. That man indeed is formed, as 
far as his bodily structure is concerned, out of the clay 
from which other animals and plants are fortned, is not so 
novel a truth that we needed Professor Huxley’s demon- 
stration of the fact ; but “sound logic” requires that before 
he undertakes to preach universal identity of form in all 
living things, he should remember that the words “ matter” 
and “form” cannot be used indiscriminately the one for 
the other. 

The third and concluding proposition which Professor 
Huxley has undertaken to demonstrate yet remains—a 
unity of substantial composition pervades the whole living 
world. A demonstration, as the Professor seems for once 
to admit, should be perfectly strict, or it ceases to be a 
demonstration. “In perfect strictness,” he says, “it is true 
that chemical investigation can tell us little or nothing, 
directly, 6f the composition of living matter, inasmuch as 
living matter must needs die in the act of analysis.” But 
this little difficulty does not appal him. It is only necessary 
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to style it frivolous, and he can pass on in triumph with his 
grand demonstration. “One fact at any rate is out of 
reach of such refinements, and this is that all the forms of 
protoplasm which have yet been examined contain the 
four elements, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, in 
very complex union, and that they behave similarly towards 
several re-agents.” Perhaps it is hardly rash to expect that 
some day we shall find they behave similarly towards a// 
re-agents. What more can be wanted? Is it not now 
demonstrated that the physical basis of life is in all cases 
uniform—the powers of all living things uniform, their 
forms identical, their substantial composition the same ? 
In past times, and even by some living writers, it has 
been thought well not to ignore the testimony of con- 
sciousness to certain spiritual operations in man _ whiclr 
could not be referred to muscular contraction or any 
material cause; some care was taken to distinguish 
between matter and form, between passive and active 
principles, between the formative elements and the in- 
formed elements of substantial compounds; it was not 
deemed frivolous to make some distinction between 
living and dead matter, nor wise to argue confidently from 
death to life. But those were days when demonstrations 
were required to be strict, when a series of conjectures 
were not supposed to generate scientific certainty, and 
when ambiguous and undistributed middles were not 
thought to contribute to the validity of reasoning or to 
entitle professors, other than mere sophists, to lay claim 
to the irrefragable establishment of their positions. 
Nous avons changé tout cela. The progress of natural 
knowledge has emancipated us from the trammels of 
logic, from slavish obedience to the laws of the human 
mind, which we must violate if we are ever to reach the 
sublime truths of the absolute mortality of the whole man, 
the essential identity of the human intellect with roast 
mutton or boiled lobster, and the elaboration of thought 
by a process of molecular change. 

After this, who would have thought that he was doing 
Professor Huxley a wrong by calling him a materalist > 
But there is no limit to his surprising transformations. 
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“ Nevertheless,” he cries, “two things are certain: the one, 
that I hold these statements to be substantially true; the 
other, that I, individually, am no materialist, but, on 
the contrary, believe materialism to involve grave philo- 
sophical error.” The true road to spiritualism, such is the 
Professor's consoling discovery, lies through the slough of 
materialism. It is by baptizing his followers in that slough 
that he would regenerate them and introduce them to 
that glorious life in which they can cherish their noblest 
and most human emotions “by worship for the most 
part of the silent sort at the altar of the Unknown and 
Unknowable.” They are to escape materialism by taking 
refuge in absolute scepticism. He has been demonstrating 
that there is nothing known or knowable but matter 
variously modified, and now he turns round upon the timid 
who shrink from “gross and brutal materialism” with the 
question—“ What after all do we know either of matter 
or of spirit?” They are but names for the imaginary 
substrata of groups of natural phenomena. Perhaps spirit 
is matter, or perhaps matter is spirit, or perhaps both are 
neither. Perhaps Professor Huxley, who a few moments 
ago was luxuriating in the prospect of transmuting roast 
mutton and lobster into humanity and human thought, 
is only one imaginary substratum of a group of natural 
phenomena fictitiously feeding upon another imaginary 
substratum of another group of natural phenomena. Such 
is the grandiloquent phraseology in which we are now, it 
seems, to enunciate the every-day fact of a man’s eating his 
dinner. We can only hope that the imaginary substratum 
called lobster will not disagree even with the stomach of 
the imaginary substratum called Huxley. We should also 
like to see this latter imaginary substratum saying grace 
after meals at the altar which we suppose he has erected 
somewhere in his domestic Penetralia to the Unknown 
and Unknowable, and ask him how he feels after having 
thus cherished his noblest emotions. 


¢ Spectatum admissi risum teneatis, amici ? 


Yet he must at that moment be a magnificent spectacle, this 
man of science justified, “not by faith, but by verification.” 
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But Professor Huxley has yet another four de force 
in reserve. Though in his former lay-sermon he had 
emphatically declared that “scepticism is the highest of 
duties,” and though in his present discourse he affirms that 
“the fundamental doctrines of materialism, like those of 
spiritualism, and most other ‘isms,’ lie outside the limits 
of philosophical inquiry,’ and though he professes his 
adhesion to the philosophy of David Hume, whose great 
service to humanity he deems to have been his irrefragable 
demonstration of what these limits are, and though he 
admits that Hume called himself a sceptic, and that nobody 
can be blamed for applying that title to him, yet he will 
not admit anybody’s right to call him—Professor Huxley— 
a sceptic. He does not believe in God, he does not believe 
in the spiritual and immortal soul of man, he does not 
think either matter or spirit to be more than “imaginary 
substrata,” he considers the great problems of life, and of 
man’s eternal destiny, to be matters important, indeed, and 
such as we are naturally curious about, yet not the less 
essentially questions of lunar politics, of which we do 
know nothing and can know nothing, and therefore not 
worth the attention of men who have work to do in the 
world. He refuses to trouble himself about such subjects at 
all. Yet, forsooth, to call him a sceptic is a gross injustice. 
Why it is an injustice he does not, for he cannot, say, unless 
indeed we are intended to account for his repugnance to 
the name by the fact that he still professes to retain two 
articles of belief. This then is his simple and soul-satis- 
fying creed. ‘The order of nature is ascertainable by our 
faculties to an extent which is practically unlimited ; and 
our volition counts for something as a condition of the 
course of events.” That is, in terms of his philosophy, one 
set of phenomena resting on an imaginary substratum, can 
know and continually advance in the knowledge of another 
set of phenomena similarly resting on an imaginary sub- 
stratum; and that muscular contractility known as volition, 
itself a phenomenon resting on an imaginary substratum, 
counts for something in the shifting phantasmagoria which 
after all may turn out to be as unsubstantial, as unreal, 
as pure a nothingness as itself. This is the outcome of 
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the learned Professor's (we should say, earnest preacher’s) 
teaching, this the nourishment which he offers to the 
English people as the only means of “stilling spiritual 
cravings.” Poor starving souls of men! it is to be feared 
that such food will effectually give you your quietus. How 
will you be able to live on materialistic formule and 
symbols, which are but the «’s and y’s of the mathema- 
tician, not to be mistaken for real entities of any kind, 
least of all for spiritual entities, which alone can satisfy 
spiritual cravings ? 

Professor Huxley tells us that he shares these views 
with some of the most thoughtful men with whom he 
is acquainted, and, indeed, he does not seem to occupy 
an isolated position in the England of to-day. He may 
be bolder than others in his utterances, he may shrink 
less than they from presenting what we must still be 
allowed to call materialistic, sceptical, atheistic views in 
the most grossly vivid and pictorial language; but the 
burden of his song is not fundamentally different from 
the scepticism of Mill and the materialism of Bain, and 
the biological speculations of Herbert Spencer. The 
Saturday Review and the Pall Mall Gazette, and many 
other reviews and journals that could be named, are for 
ever artistically dressing and serving up as dainty ragouts 
and fricassees choice fragments, not the less poisonous 
because fragmentary, of the same philosophy, or rather 
of the same negation of philosophy, reason, religion, and 
sound morality. A Catholic writer, it is to be hoped 
in forgetfulness of Mr. Huxley's philosophical and religious 
tenets or unbelief, has in the Fortnightly Review for March 
placed him in the very front rank of those men con- 
spicuous throughout Europe for their science whom he has 
thought fit to recommend Oxford and Cambridge to elect 
into fellowships.* Already the name of Huxley figures in 
the list of examiners for the University of London. He 
holds the position of a Professor in the Government School 
of Mines. His lectures on physiology, as we hear, are not 
confined to fhe narrow limits of that science. The doctrines 

* “Religious Tests and the Nationalising of the Universities.” By 
F. A. Paley. 
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we have exposed are incidentally, perhaps, but studiously 
inculcated on his pupils with the sad, though sure results of 
sapping the foundations of their belief not merely in 
Christianity, but in any form of theism. 

Is it not time that we should ask ourselves how long 
Catholics can submit to have anything to do with 
educational bodies to meet whose examinations our young 
men must, if they would secure success, make themselves 
acquainted with and study the writings of the Mills, the 
Bains, the Huxleys of the day? These men are the 
prophets of modern progress. They have a name and 
a corresponding influence. They, at least some of them, 
write in a style which fascinates the young, now by 
its apparent clearness, now by its charming variety, its 
brilliant illustration, its poetic outbursts. The young are 
eager to learn, but naturally abhorrent of the labour of 
thought. Such teachers are pretty nearly sure to be 
popular with them—it is so pleasant to float along the 
stream of a lucid style without having to strain a muscle 
or being even once compelled to take to the oars! And 
so, dreaming placidly that they are becoming philo- 
sophical thinkers, and lulled into security by occasional 
vague panegyrics on the noble, the philanthropic, the 
useful, the inexperienced readers drift unsuspectingly to 
the goal of atheism or scepticism. Again, this new 
philosophy purports to bring mental philosophy into full 
harmony with physical science, and in a manner does 
so “by subjecting the elder to the younger and more 
vigorous brother, as modern thought demands.” There 
is a constant appeal made to sensible facts, to tangible 
discoveries, to practical achievements in the material 
universe. How tempting is the suggestion that those 
who have helped us to more perfect dominion over 
external nature will by the same process applied to im- 
material substances enable us, before many years have 
rolled by, “to exercise the same kind of control over 
the world of thought, as we already possess in respect of 
the material world,” to calculate the future course of the 
human race, or the actions of the individual will, with the 
same unerring precision with which we already foretel the 
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occurrence of eclipses! Not only is our poor fallen nature 
not insensible to such attractions, but there is a plausi- 
bility in sophisms of ‘this kind against which it would 
be a wonder if any young man, not already versed in 
logic and in sound systems of philosophy, were proof. 
The errors of our modern scientific writers lie deep 
down in their fundamental principles, which, if they be 
purely sceptical, as they often are, no direct refutation 
can reach. 

Nor let it be supposed that the absurdity of scep- 
ticism is sufficient to ensure the unwary reader from 
being caught in the snare. Good care is taken to cover 
the pitfall with an exuberance of the most natural looking 
and attractive herbage. Rhetoric goes a long way 
towards concealing the danger. Long trains of reasoning, 
or of clear and even truthful analysis, lure the already 
eager student on, till he is prepared to accept almost 
any conclusion which is confidently advanced. How can 
it be that a guide who has made so many hard problems 
easy, and led the way happily, with much science and 
skill, through so many entanglements, and triumphed over 
so many obstacles, should after all turn out to be a 
blind guide, ready in the end to fall with his followers 
into the ditch? Even those who unite natural acute- 
ness with honesty of heart and sound faith find it difficult 
to resist first impressions or to detect the fatal errors 
which lurk under so much truth. When at last they 
are startled by some proposition evidently at variance 
with Catholic belief, even if they have the grace to with- 
hold assent, they are not wholly saved from the influence 
long exercised over them. Less patent fallacies have 
found acceptance with them; the imagination is filled 
with delusive images; they are staggered by objections 
which they fancy to be insoluble, because they know of 
no sufficient answer themselves. 

It will be said, perhaps, that these dangers may be 
obviated if the student have a Catholic professor at his 
elbow to warn him against accepting falsehood, to expose 
fallacies, to answer objections for him, to inculcate and 
expound the truth. Well, let the experiment be fairly 
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tried, but let us not make up our minds beforehand that 
it will be successful, and let us not waste year after year 
of promising students in attempting what seems very 
difficult at the best, and may very likely turn out to be 
impossible. We are ourselves not sanguine as: to the 
result. That man knows little of philosophy or of the 
difficulties of teaching who imagines that two opposite 
systems of philosophy can be taught with any reasonable 
hope of our pupils entering fully into both. Three years 
are not found too much to enable a student to master 
thoroughly one system. Let us remember what is in- 
volved in the endeavour in a shorter time to make him 
realise two. For this he must learn two sets of contra- 
dictory principles, he must retain in memory two distinct 
and intricate systems of terminology, he must bear con- 
stantly in mind the different senses in which the same 
words are often employed by either party, he must retain, 
with an accurate remembrance of the value of each, 
two sets of elaborate proofs. Two brains instead of one 
ought to be at his service for two psychologies entirely 
distinct. Meanwhile, the unfortunate student is engaged 
upon half a dozen other subjects simultaneously. The 
examination he has to undergo at the end of his one or 
two years of preparation is conducted by men who are the 
leading advocates of the modern philosophy, who are not 
likely, therefore, to have mercy upon a candidate who 
advances views which they hold to have been exploded 
three centuries ago, and which they are constantly de- 
claring to be too obsolete or too ridiculous to be refuted. 
Time presses, a multiplicity of subjects already nearly 
bewilders the student. How will he regard the professor 
who loads him with so much additional labour to no prac- 
tical purpose for his immediate end—a good place in the 
class list ? What will be the result? At best, he will cram 
his poor head with a confused, undigested and indigestible 
mass of matter. He will be a little further off from a 
genuine knowledge of philosophy at the end of his course 
than he was at the beginning. For it is better to. know 
nothing than to be a sciolist in two conflicting systems. 
He will run great risk of failure in his examination, 
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without having acquired any sound knowledge to com- 
pensate by after usefulness for disgrace. Or, let us suppose 
he is happy and sensible enough to cleave to the truth, 
and prefer grounding himself in what will be of permanent 
service to him to securing immediate success by the 
sacrifice of truth. Failure in this case is certain. His 
resolve borders indeed on the heroic, but he has been 
put through a trial we had no right to subject him to, 
and driven to submit to a punishment to which we had 
no right to expose him. 

One only other alternative is possible. We ought not 
to disguise the fact that it is by far the most probable. 
Naturally eager to obtain academic success, impatient of 
any obstacle to its attainment, with or without conscientious 
misgivings as to the propriety of the plan, many, perhaps 
the majority, will apply themselves wholly to the acqui- 
sition of that philosophy which they will be expected 
at the University to know; they will cram themselves 
with the poison to the exclusion of the antidote ; they 
will imbibe error, and neglect, if they do not reject, truth ; 
and when the examination is over and success has justified 
their choice, they will go forth into the battle of life not 
merely unarmed against the gross materialism of public 
thought, but laden with false principles and errors cognate 
to those which they will encounter in the books and 
newspapers and magazines which English Catholics too 
often think themselves at liberty to read. They will 
stand in proximate danger of losing the faith which their 
first essays in philosophy will have done much to weaken. 
The question will then be, with whom does the responsi- 


bility lie? Who put them into the occasion ? 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


Evetyn had found it difficult to go to sleep that night, for she 
was in a state of perplexity, to say the least, as distressing as 
that which she had gone through at Villiers. She had always had 
a dread of the moment when she would be obliged to mention 
Vivian’s name to Guy, and even more so of the time when, sooner 
or later, she should be obliged to meet her cousin again. And 
now it had all come upon her at once, and nothing had happened 
in the way in which she had planned it in her own mind. 
If she had but had a little more courage and candour at the 
right moment! She could see now how much better it would have 
been. She was not naturally deceitful. Though incapable of any 
very deep and intense affection, she was high-minded and straight- 
forward. The fault she had committed was now very evident to 
her, and she firmly resolved never again to act in the same 
manner, but in this instance she saw her position, and she had not 
time to dwell on repentant thoughts. ‘The difficulties of the mo- 
ment were pressing upon her. Only a few words had passed 
between her and Vivian, but there was no doubt as to what his 
intentions were. He had plainly told her that he intended to 
press his claims, and insist on the fulfilment of the pledge she had 
given him. This declaration considerably increased the difficulty 
of the disclosure she would have to make to Guy, while, on the 
other hand, the imperious manner with which the latter had 
insisted on an explanation also increased that difficulty. She 
thought likewise, with some degree of bitterness, of his disagree- 
able manner that day, whereas Vivian’s calm perseverance rather 
touched her. As usual, his influence was beginning to tell. 

Her fluctuations of feeling may seem strange, and yet they 
are to be accounted for very simply. ‘The fact was, that Evelyn 
and Guy had both mistaken their own feelings, and unconsciously 
deceived each other. Captivated by the charming gifts she pos- 
sessed, he had imagined Evelyn to be endowed with qualities she 
was quite deficient in; and she, on her side, attracted by the 
singular fascination of Guy’s looks, by his cleverness and _ his 
manners, and yet more, by the pleasure she took in his enthu- 
siastic admiration of herself, had completely overlooked and in 
fact cared little for the higher points in his character. As to Lord 
Vivian, he did not deceive himself, either with regard to her, to 
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Guy, or to himself. His keen insight into character, and calm 
dispassionate judgment, made him a far more acute observer than, 
with all his attractive qualities, Guy could ever be. His love for 
Evelyn was free from all illusion, and this was perhaps the reason 
of the influence he exercised over her. He governed her weak 
and vacillating character, just because he was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with it and knew how to compel her to accept his sway. 
His feeling for that lonely creature, whose charms surpassed even 
her faults, intense and passionate as it was, had something in it 
of a father’s authority and solicitude. Evelyn felt this without 
exactly owning it to herself, and submitted unconsciously to 
Vivian’s authority, whereas Guy’s bursts of temper only irritated 
her. Hence a strange confusion of feelings disturbed and agitated 
the poor girl, and she remained awake until a good resolution 
gave her some relief. She determined to speak quite openly to 
Guy on the following morning, and to tell him everything—even 
the involuntary emotion she had felt at her cousin’s arrival. 

It was near twelve o’clock when she came into the drawing- 
room, where Lady Cecilia was just finishing her breakfast—a slight 
repast brought to her on a tray. Evelyn apologised for her late 
appearance, and after hastily swallowing a cup of tea, she told her 
aunt that Guy would soon call, and begged leave to see him alone, 
as she wished to have some private conversation with him. Before 
Lady Cecilia had time to answer a servant came in with a note. 

“Tt is from the Marquis de Villiers,” he said. 

Evelyn looked at the direction, and was surprised to see that it 
was not Guy’s writing. She tore it open, and after glancing at its 
contents turned deadly pale, and looked and felt as if she should 
faint. She held out her hand to her aunt, who, dreadfully 
frightened, hurried towards her exclaiming, ‘‘ What is the matter, 
my love?” With an effort Evelyn gasped out the words, “ M. 
de Villiers cannot came, .... ” But her lips quivered so much 
that she could not finish her sentence. However, seeing Lady 
Cecilia’s real anxiety, in a minute or two she contrived to say, 
“T will tell you all about it soon. M. de Villiers is ill ; too ill to 
come here this morning. I cannot explain what has happened 
just now.” 

She went back to her room and tried with difficulty to collect 
her thoughts. ‘Then she read again the almost illegible note she 
had received. It only contained these few lines :— 


I have met with a slight accident which obliges me to remain in bed. I shall 
‘not be able to call upon you this morning, but there is no occasion for me to 
do so now, for I have nothing to ask you. Evelyn, I know everything, and I 
release you from a promise you had no right to make.—Guy. 


The difficulty with which the note had been written implied a 
worse state of health than the writer’s words would have led any 
one to suppose. And then not only did he speak of a sudden 
attack of illness, but he released her from her promise! How 
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had he heard? How came he to know? who had told him, 
since at least nobody knew but Vivian and herself? Where had 
they met?” A new terror seized her. She hastily rang the bell. 

“ Order the carriage immediately,” she said, as soon as a servant 
appeared, and then rushed again into the drawing-room where 
she had left Lady Cecilia. 

* Dear aunt,” she cried, “ you really must drive with me to his 
door. We must find out what has happened and how he is.” 

Lady Cecilia was quite willing, for her interest and curiosity 
were both excited. 

“T am quite ready to go,” she said. ‘ Order the carriage.” 

“T have done so,” Evelyn replied; but the minutes seemed 
hours while they waited for it. 

At last it came, and the aunt and niece were just going down 
stairs when Lord Vivian appeared. Evelyn stopped, and then, 
unable to restrain her anxiety, exclaimed, “ Vivian, what has 
happened? Tell us the truth at once, I insist upon it.” 

Lord Vivian’s manner was quiet and calm as usual, but there 
was nevertheless a little emotion in his voice as he said in answer 
to this vehement appeal: “If you are speaking of the Marquis de 
Villiers, and if you have seen him, I suppose he has told you 
what has passed between us, for I take him to be a man who 
would not make any concealments.” 

“T know nothing,” Evelyn exclaimed, in real anguish. ‘ How 
should I have seen him, when he is ill—perhaps wounded ;” she 
added, throwing herself on a sofa and bursting into tears. 

Lord Vivian’s surprise was only equalled by Lady Cecilia’s, 
who kept looking alternately at her nephew and her niece in a 
state of complete bewilderment. 

“T have not seen the Marquis de Villiers to-day, and I did not 
know he was ill,” Vivian said; and these few words at once dis- 
pelled the fears which Evelyn’s imagination had conjured up. 
She breathed more freely, and murmured, ‘‘ Thank God.” 

“But what made you so anxious,” Vivian asked. ‘“ What was 
the cause of this strange alarm ?” 

Evelyn was no longer inclined to disguise anything from her 
cousin. ‘Truth seemed the only safe course, and under this im- 
pression she gave him Guy’s note. 

Vivian had generally a great power of restraining the expression 
of his feelings, and even of his countenance, but still Evelyn 
could perceive the joy which flashed in his eyes as he read its 
contents, and this caused her a faint giddy sensation. During the 
last few minutes all had passed so quickly, and she had acted so 
entirely on the impulse of the moment, that it had not quite 
struck her how Vivian’s hopes would be confirmed by what he 
had just read. 

She became crimson, and her embarrassment painfully increased 
during the silence which ensued. Vivian was also evidently 
agitated, but he quickly subdued his feelings, and only spoke of 
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that part of the note which he wished at that moment to allude 
to, though on other grounds than Evelyn he was also surprised 
and anxious as to its import. 

“T will go and inquire about him,” he suddenly said, ‘and 
bring you word how he is.” 

He left Evelyn strangely agitated and bewildered, and Lady 
Cecilia in a perfect paroxysm of curiosity. She eagerly pressed 
for an explanation, and in fact Evelyn was so weary of conceal- 
ment, and in such a restless state of mind, that it was a relief to 
her to be forced to disclose the whole state of the case, and put her 
aunt in possession of all which she had so entirely kept from her. 
She therefore explained everything, the troth exchanged between 
her and Vivian, previously to her engagement with Guy, and 
her present position, so strangely complicated by the persistent 
claim of one of her lovers and the sudden withdrawal of the other. 
**Too sudden,” she thought, with a secret feeling of annoyance. 
And as she meditated on this circumstance in the solitude of 
her chamber, she found that it induced comparisons singularly 
favourable to the more obstinate of her admirers. 

As to Lady Cecilia, she liked to be made acquainted with what 
was going on, but she did not at all care to agitate herself, 
especially about other people’s concerns. After the first moment 
of surprise she set about considering if what had happened, and 
what was likely to happen, personally interested her. She had 
readily given her consent to Evelyn’s marriage with Guy. It had 
been an achievement in the line of chaperonage which she was 
rather proud of than otherwise. Now she foresaw a change in 
her niece’s future, which would assign to her a fate less brilliant 
indeed in some respects, but perhaps on the whole more in 
accordance with what her own views for her would naturally have 
been, for Lord Vivian was her favourite nephew, and she could 
not but enjoy the thought that Evelyn’s fortune would pass into 
his hands. In short, she came to the conclusion that there was 
no occasion to agitate herself about the issue of the affair, for in 
whatever way it ended there would be nothing very disagreeable 
to herself, and so she mused on the incidents of the morning in a 
quiet dispassionate manner, resuming the while the various little 
occupations of her busy though objectless life. 

Lord Vivian, in a more anxious state of mind than this good 
lady, knocked at Guy’s door. 

The servant who opened it said his master was ill, and could 
not see anybody. 

“Ts he ill? When was he taken ill ?” 

The servant, who had only had a glimpse of Lord Vivian 
the night before, did not recognise him, and answered, “ Last 
night.” 

“ At what o’clock ?” 

“ At about twelve o’clock. A visitor called upon him late in 
the evening; after he went away, as the Marquis did not ring, 
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I went into the room, and found him almost insensible. He had 
broken a blood-vessel, and I sent for the doctor.” 

The man as he gave this account seemed much distressed. A 
painful anxiety crossed Vivian’s mind. ‘What did the doctor 
say?” he added. “Is there anybody with the Marquis? I 
wonder if I could see him. But no,” he added, as if speaking 
to himself, ‘‘ that would not be prudent. It might agitate him 
to see me. What is to be done?” 

“* M. le Marquis is not alone,” the servant said. 

“Ts the doctor with him ?” 

“Yes; and a friend of his also.” 

“Oh, I am very glad of that. Could I see that friend for a 
minute ?” 

“‘ Yes, sir.” 

Vivian went into the drawing-room, and a moment afterwards 
the door of Guy’s bed-room opened and a young man came out 
whom he thought might be the doctor, but the first words he 
uttered showed that he was the friend the servant had mentioned. 
This friend was Franz. He had returned to Rome late the evening 
before, and, as he always did, rushed the first thing in the morn- 
ing to Guy’s lodging. At first he was greatly alarmed at the state 
in which he found him, but after he had learnt, though in a con- 
fused manner, from his friend, the cause of the accident, and had 
in a general way explained it to the physician, the latter reassured 
him. Had Guy’s health been less strong the consequences might 
have been dangerous. As it was, and taking into account the 
circumstances of the case, it might be hoped that a few days of 
absolute silence, and two or three months’ care, would preclude 
any fears for the future. 

Such was the substance of Franz’s answer to Vivian’s anxious 
inquiries. After a little further conversation, the latter was going 
away, when Franz, touched by the interest this stranger seemed to 
feel for his friend, asked him his name. 

Vivian hesitated an instant, and then said, ‘‘ I am Lord Vivian 
Lyle.” 

Franz had heard that name for the first time a few moments 
before. He looked surprised, and said, “I will not mention your 
visit to Villiers to-day, but I shall let him know later your kind 
and anxious inquiries about him.” 

“Tell him also,” Lord Vivian said, “how deeply I regret--—— 
Indeed, I could never have forgiven myself if his illness had been 
more serious. It is bad enough as it is.” He offered his hand to 
Franz, who shook it most cordially. 

“It is the Marquis de Villiers’ wish,” he said, as Lord Vivian 
was going away, “that Miss Devereux should not be told of the 
cause of his illness, nor how serious it has been.” 

** As he wishes this,” Vivian replied, “I shall take care that she 
does not hear of it.” 

They shook hands again. Franz fully understood from the 
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manner in which those last words had been uttered, still more 
than from the imperfect information Guy had been able to give 
him, the change that had taken place in Evelyn’s fate, and which 
consequently interested him far more in that of his friend. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


Iv often happens in Italy that a November day is hot as well as 
fine. It is then that the natives of northern climes find a peculiar 
delight in the softness of the air and the deep blue of the sky, 
so different from the weather they have left behind them in their 
distant homes. Guy had recovered so far as to be able to speak, 
but was sparing in the use of that power, for Franz, the constant 
and only companion of his solitude, was anxious to prolong the 
time of complete repose ordered by the doctor, and Guy himself 
was in no hurry to interrupt a silence during which a new life 
seemed to have begun for him. All the events which had pre- 
ceded his illness, all the circumstances of the day on which he 
had been taken ill, and which had thrown him into a state of such 
bewildering agitation, now, in the tranquillity of that long silence, 
appeared in quite a new light. He understood the nature of the 
struggle which had been going on in his.soul between a powerful 
fascination and the influence of a disappointment which affected 
his best and highest hopes. He felt that the charm which had 
enthralled him had been for ever dispelled in the hour when he 
had nearly died from the effects of an unexpected disclosure, which 
had at once destroyed his confidence. However, he could not 
but see that from the moment of Evelyn’s arrival at Rome every- 
thing had been tending towards this conclusion, and when he 
received from her a few brief farewell lines, and heard that Lady 
Cecilia and her niece were leaving Rome for Florence, where they 
intended to spend the rest of the winter, he did not, indeed, 
receive the tidings with indifference, nevertheless it was with the 
conviction that for both of them this result afforded greater 
chances of happiness than they could ever have enjoyed together. 
He had, however, been agitated enough that day for the doctor to 
recommend Franz to take him to Albano. 

On such a November day as we have described, they were 
sitting together on one of the sheltered terraces, which everywhere 
at Albano are attached to the humblest abode as well as to the 
grandest palace. ‘The villa they lived in, once a magnificent one, 
was still ornamented with fragments of sculpture and _ half-effaced 
paintings, vestiges of ancient grandeur. It was now out of repair 
and sadly neglected—the garden a wilderness, with no effort made 
to second nature’s luxuriant growth. But the air, the sun, the 
view, the golden fruitage of the surrounding orange trees, gave 
this abode a charm rather soothing than melancholy, which exactly 
suited its present inhabitants. Guy had been discontented, and 
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was on the whole more disappointed than unhappy. Sometimes 
he felt when he was talking to Franz a strange delight in the 
power of conveying, without being obliged to explain them, his 
thoughts, and all the more from the contrast between this freedom 
and the constraint he had latterly endured. But still there was 
about him a deep depression, which no moral or physical suf- 
ferings seemed sufficiently to account for, which prevented his 
recovery of strength, and made Franz anxious. Sometimes he was 
inclined to question his friend, but the fear of occasioning him 
an emotion which might prove dangerous, and a habit of awaiting 
rather than provoking his confidence, prevented his doing so ; and 
in the meantime he was himself often lost in musing as deep, 
though more peaceful, than Guy’s. They had been silently gazing 
on the view for some time, when Guy suddenly said, “ Franz, 
have you seen your last picture since it has been put up in the 
church ?” 

“No,” Franz answered with a slight change of expression in 
his countenance, and then he added, “I did not want to see it 
again.” 

“* But I have seen it,” Guy exclaimed, quite in his natural voice, 
‘and now that I am quite well enough to speak without difficulty, 
[ will tell you where and when.” And he gave him an account 
of the sudden way in which that picture had met his eyes, and 
of its effect upon him. 

A look of generous and heartfelt pleasure beamed in Franz’s face, 
and he said, “It was a happy and good omen, and [ bless the 
use I made of my talent, such as it is, in painting that picture.” 

“Tf you could know how I also bless it!” Guy earnestly ex- 
claimed, as he thought of the strength and consolation he had 
found in that recollection. 

“The feeling which inspired that work prepared the way for 
higher thoughts ; but I can never regret, I hope it is not wrong,” 
Franz said, ‘‘ that almost without being aware of it, I gave Anne 
Séverin’s face to the saint I was painting. Who knows? her 
picture may perhaps produce a little of the good she does herself. 
{ have not however been myself to that church to look at it, and 
I do not intend to do so.” 

Whilst Franz was speaking, Guy had fallen back into his 
previous gloomy silence. Franz, encouraged by what he had said, 
was about to recur to the subject he had not until then ventured 
to touch upon, when a sound, very unusual in the secluded spot 
where the villa stood, interrupted the sentence he was beginning. 
A carriage was rapidly passing along the road and stopping at 
their gate. 

Franz jumped up, and prevented Guy from following him. 
He was so weak still that the mere effort of rising had made him 
turn pale. “Wait here,” he said, “I will go and see who it is, 
and will let you know.” He came back in two or three minutes 
and said, ‘ Guy, somebody is arrived whom you will like to see.” 
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“Pierre, I am sure,” Guy exclaimed. “I thought he would 
come.” 

“So much the better; I thought you would be taken by surprise.” 

“No, indeed. I counted the days. I knew he would come. 
Let me lean upon you, I want to go and meet him. Franz,” he 
whispered, “ Is he alone ?” 

“Yes ; he is alone.” 

Guy stopped, and his countenance changed. When Pierre 
Séverin saw him and clasped him to his breast his joy was mixed 
with anxiety. He could hardly believe him out of danger, so 
great was the change in Guy’s looks. ‘This impression however 
soon passed away, but when he heard that his marriage was 
broken off both the young men were surprised to see how deeply 
the news seemed to move him. It would have been difficult to 
say if he was glad or sorry. It was only very evident that Pierre 
was agitated. Guy then asked with some embarrassment if any 
body had written to him. 

“ Letters !” Séverin said, as if starting from a dream. “Oh yes, 
certainly ; there are letters for you from everybody. I will get 
them.” 

Guy was so pale and seemed so weak that Franz hardly liked 
to allow him to read his letters. But Guy snatched them from 
Pierre’s hands the instant he returned. “Thank you—thank 
you. Now I should like to be alone,” he said to his friends. 
As soon as they were gone he tore them open, and eagerly 
devoured their contents. Anne and her mother had both written. 
‘The Curé too, and also Madame de Nébriant. Strange to say, 
her letter proved more interesting to Guy than any of the others, 
and on that account we shall lay it before our readers. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Hauteville, November 5th, 183— 
My DEAR Guy,—I have been a long time wishing to write to you, but I have 
had very disagreeable reasons for keeping silence, and now I fortunately have 
equally good ones for breaking it. 

My dear Guido! I have been at death’s door, and I should no longer be in 
this world, I think, if a person called Anne Séverin had not happened to exist. 
And before I go on—for really I have it on my conscience—I hope that you 
never give a thought to the silly things I said.to you one day when you 
suddenly told me of your youthful intention of marrying Anne Séverin. If, 
however, you unhappily do recollect them, I earnestly request that you will 
dismiss them from your mind, and let it be as if I had never uttered them. 
Everything is of course for the best. You marry a rich heiress, and at the 
same time the prettiest girl in England. But I cannot help saying that your 
first idea was by no means a bad one, and though I do not regret your present 
engagement, I am anxious that you should know that I should not have had 
now any objection to what you once thought of. 

After your and Lady Cecilia’s departure for Paris I came here, where all 
the improvements I had been making during the time I stayed at Villiers were 
so far advanced as to allow me to inhabit the house. I arrived and settled 
myself comfortably, and was beginning to enjoy my new home, when at Serigny, 
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close to us you know, a dreadful epidemic broke out, which threw us all into a 
= panic, and terrified me, I own it, to that degree, that I quite lost my 

ead, and wanted to run away. But the doctor persuaded me that I should 
be incurring a still greater danger if I did, so there was nothing for it but to 
stay. He kept telling me not to agitate myself, that it was very foolish, for 
nothing was more likely to bring on the illness than the fear of it, and of course 
the more he said that being frightened would make me ill, the more frightened 
I became. Well, to make my story short, my dear boy, I was seized with that 
dreadful fever, and three hours afterwards my maid Denise—you know Denise— 
was taken ill too as badly as myself. Indeed, my dear Guy, a braver persou 
than I would have had reason to be alarmed. 

I was alone at dusk on that horrible day, in a state of inexpressible anguish, 
both moral and physical, with no one to take care of me but a peasant girl who 
had been hastily summoned to take Denise’s place. Her uncouth, strange 
appearance, added to my misery. I felt as if I was entirely forsaken. It 
seemed impossible that I could struggle against the disease that was taking 
hold of me. I wanted to pray, but I did not know how. [I felt really quite 
in despair. My head began to wander, and I fell into a sleep, which was a 
swoon I rather think, for I can hardly remember anything about it. When 
[ revived, and did not see that clumsy girl, whose sight I could not endure, a 
soft hand was on my brow, a sweet face was bending over me. It was Anne 
Séverin’s hand, and her pretty face. As soon as I could ask a question I 
found she was not come to pay me a visit, but to stay with me instead of that 
ugly girl, and nurse me as a good fairy, or good Angel rather. For four days 
and four nights she only left my bedside to go to Denise’s room, who was as ill 
as myself. There she remained nursing us, comforting us, and all so quietly, 
without any noise or bustle, thinking of everything, and never weary or put 
out. Her little hands seemed to have a healing power, and their very touch to 
assuage pain. She used to say short prayers in such a sweet voice, that I liked 
to listen to her, and afterwards, when I was alone and wanted to pray, I 
remembered them easily. I can unly tell you, my dear Guy, that I quite look 
back with pleasure to that illness which I had dreaded so much, for I hope. 
thanks to that darling Anne, not only to have recovered my health, but to have 
become a better Christian than I used to be. 

You know, of course, how that dear girl came to be so providentially in the 
village when I was taken ill. She told you, I suppose that she had offered to 
take charge of the school children, whilst the Sisters devoted themselves to the 
sick ; and others must have described to you her heroic conduct when the 
disease broke out in the school, and the way in which her courage and self- 
deyotion is spoken of throughout all this neighbourhood—her name will never 
be forgotten here. But I particularly wanted to inform you myself of what she 
did for me. It has taken me a long time to write these three pages, for I have 
not yet recovered my strength. I had written so far, my dear Guy, when 
I received with the greatest giief the news of your severe illness. I hasten 
to tell you ——” 


Guy could not go on—his mind was too full of what he had 
just read to be interested with what related only to himself. The 
deep tenderness which always dwelt in his heart for Anne was rising 
like water from a well-spring with all the greater force, because it 
had long been repressed by circumstances, though never destroyed. 
Anne’s own letter to him very inadequately expressed her feelings, 
and did not correspond with his own at that moment. She had 
heard nothing of the circumstances which preceded or followed 
his illness, and had not ventured to speak of her sorrow and 
anxiety except in measured terms, every word of which had 
been carefully weighed. He noticed the contrast, but without 
any bitterness. He had no longer a doubt as to the nature of 
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his own feelings. Evelyn had never penetrated into that inner 
sanctuary of his life on which his happiness depended. Uncon- 
sciously, both to herself and him, Anne had always maintained 
there her secret sway. Without disguise he saw it now; he 
acknowledged it without regret, but also without any sort of 
hope. Still there was comfort in the thought that the clouds 
had passed, that the guiding star of his past life had risen again 
in his sight, and that whatever his future fate might be, he 
could never again be deluded into following another deceptive 
light. 
“The agitation and fatigue which Séverin’s arrival and the 
perusal of the letters which he had brought with him caused, 
occasioned a slight return of Guy’s illness. When, however, he 
began to improve again his convalescence was rapid, and days of 
great enjoyment might have followed if an irksome kind of con- 
straint had not acted as a drawback to the pleasure which the three 
friends would have naturally found in being together. Franz 
often withdrew from the little circle and took long walks alone. 
This had always been a favourite habit of his, but more than ever 
now he seemed to feel the want of silence and solitude. 

One day that Guy and Séverin were on the terrace of the villa, 
the latter holding in his hand the newspaper, which had been 
furnishing them with topics of conversation, and the former walk- 
ing up and down the covered walk—-what Shakespeare calls a 
“‘pleached bower”—at a pace which told well for the recovery of 
his strength, but which at the same time betrayed a secret un- 
easiness and irritability which puzzled his friend, who, without 
appearing to do so, was anxiously watching him. At last he went 
to the end of the terrace, and resting his head against one of the 
vine-clad columns of the /oggia, he gazed on the view. But the 
calm beauty of the Campagna was not reflected in his sad and 
clouded glance. A deep despondency and melancholy gloom 
marked its expression. 

Séverin laid down the newspaper, hesitated a moment, and 
then went up to the young man, and said, “Guy, what are you 
thinking of? Come, tell me what is on your mind.” 

Guy gave a start; his absence had been so great that he had 
not perceived Séverin’s approach. 

“Will you let me guess what it is ?” 

Guy’s eyes were cast down and his pale cheeks flushed a 
little. “I should think you would not find it difficult to guess,” 
he said. 

“T conclude,” Séverin answered, ‘that a recent wound is 
unhealed and smarts severely still. But time, my dear boy, will 
at last cure it. You must now make an effort. You are well 
and able to travel; you must leave Rome and turn your thoughts 
away from the past.” . 

Guy’s eyes were fixed upon him with such unaffected surprise, 
that Séverin, more puzzled than ever, exclaimed, “I have not hit 
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it then; it is not as I have thought! But, then, in the name of 
goodness what is the matter? Will you not tell me? Have you no 
confidence in me ?” 

Guy leant on Séverin’s arm in that respectful and yet familiar 
manner which he had always had with his father’s friend, and 
said, as they walked back along the terrace, “And is ‘it then 
possible, Pierre, that having known me all my life, you do not 
guess what is the feeling which fills my heart more strongly now 
than ever since the illusion I foolishly nursed has vanished for 
ever?” Séverin looked at him with an inquiring expression. “Do 
not you understand that my fate, which seems as if it ought 
to be happy, is, on the contrary, a sad and strange one, and, 
if it was not wrong to say so, I should add, a hard one too!” Guy 
paused an instant, and then continued with a tone of increasing 
bitterness, ‘‘ I have seen men who have spent their best years in 
the midst of vice and corruption, men of my age, who have soiled 
and degraded their souls, their minds, and their intellects, by a 
course of despicable dissipation, I say I have seen such men 
meet with women who have given their own pure unstained hearts 
for their sullied ones. ‘This happens often, and I do not mean 
that I regret it—such an undeserved blessing may convert and 
change them. But I must say that it is hard—yes it is very hard 
—that a man who has tried to keep in his youth the promises he 
had made to God in his childhood, who has led an unstained life, 
who has been neither reckless or heartless, who never dreamed of 
any other happiness on earth but that of a pure and holy affection 
and a peaceful home, should be denied these blessings, and, by 
disappointment and discouragement, find himself thrown into the 
way of temptations and dangers he has hitherto resisted. I think 
Séverin, you must admit that this is sad—and such is my history. 
I should have been spared the trial I have gone through (and 
which nearly cost me my life), and I should have been happy, 
and in every way blessed if- Of course you know what I 
allude to when I say this—if Anne, who is an Angel to every- 
body else, had not been cold, hard, unkind, to her poor friend!” 

As Guy uttered these words his voice failed him. He was not so 
entirely recovered as he had supposed, and he sank down breath- 
less and exhausted. Séverin looked at him, and in his usually 
calm face there was strong emotion. ‘‘It was not her doing,” he 
said, in an agitated manner; ‘‘ you must not accuse her of unkind- 
ness, Guy ; it was my fault!” . 

It would be useless to relate the conversation which ensued— 
Guy’s eager questions, Pierre’s answers, the regrets, the joy, the 
hopes, which were awakened by this explanation. Everything in 
the past, the present, and the future, seemed suddenly transformed. 
Anne had been loving, devoted, firm, and faithful, and he had 
been himself fickle, blind, and ungrateful. But happiness—a deep 
and great happiness—prevailed over every other feeling in that 
blessed hour. Everything, he thought, was for the best. He 
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would not perhaps have valued so intensely, or cherished the 
treasure he had recovered, had he not thought it beyond recovery. 
She would not have been so generous and noble-hearted, or 
Séverin so high-minded, if he had not acted as he had done, 
and there was something touching in the simplicity with which his 
naturally proud nature humbled itself, as it were, now that he 
thought it his duty to accept for his child the fate he had made 
her repel and the mission he had so nearly prevented her from 
fulfilling. ‘‘I am at last convinced,” he said, “ that by consenting 
to your marrying Anne, I shall be doing, at least as far as I can 
see it, the will of God, and I need not therefore add, my dear 
Guy, that I no longer care about what the world may say on the 
subject.” 

When Franz returned that day from a long walk, he found his 
friend’s countenance beaming with joy. Guy did not give him 
time to ask any questions, he was so eager to tell him everything, 
and also to fix the day of his departure. Not that he felt in a hurry 
to propose again to Anne, but what he longed for was to see her, 
to be with her, and in her society and under her influence to 
become more worthy of her. 

Franz listened to him with deep and affectionate interest. 
“Thank God!” he fervently exclaimed ; “‘ this will give me some 
courage to part with you.” 

“To part with me?” Guy said, “ what do you mean, Franz? 
We shall, I hope, see more of each other than ever.” 

Franz made no reply at that moment; he wished to give Guy’s 
excitement time to subside, but in the evening he returned to the 
same subject. “I have been a long while,” he said, “ delaying 
to tell you of my resolution, for I had such a dread of leaving you 
alone. But God has heard my prayers, and I can now tell you 
everything.” 

“T suppose Franz, that a common sort of goodness does not 
satisfy you; that you aim at the highest perfection. But why is 
my life, which I hope to make a useful one, to be entirely dis- 
severed from yours ?” 

“Our souls, I trust, will be united for eternity, but we must 
part on earth.” 

There was something very gentle, but very determined, in the 
way in which these words were uttered. Guy waited for those 
which were to follow. 

“T am going away,” Franz said, with simplicity, “and probably 
never to come back. ‘There, where I am going, life is generally 
short, though full, and if some escape its dangers and live to old 
age I do not wish their lot to be mine. However, I leave it all 
in God’s hands. The hardest life or the most painful death will 
be equally welcome. God is my Master; He will dispose as He 
pleases of whaf belongs to Him.” 

“When do you go, and where ?” Guy asked with emotion. 

“ First to Jerusalem,” Franz answered, in a manner which gave 
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a meaning to the utterance of that great name. “I have to put 
up there a special prayer, to make a sacred promise, a solemn 
offering, before I proceed on my way. But before the end of the 
year I shall be on the road to the far East. The exact place of 
my destination is not yet determined. You know, or at least you 
have seen, my travelling companion—you heard him preach at 
the Coliseum. He will be sent wherever missionary labour is 
most severe and its dangers greatest; and I have obtained per- 
mission to remain with him wherever he goes. God led me to 
him, and he will lead me to God by the path he has chosen 
himself.” 

Franz’s resolution threw a sadness over the last days the friends 
spent at Albano, but it was softened, or rather transformed, by 
feelings which raised them both above this world. Sometimes 
the remembrance of Franz’s words on the Palatine made Guy 
shudder—a bloody vision seemed to rise before him. ‘‘Come, 
my dear Guy,” Franz would say with a smile, “you would not 
think it dreadful for a soldier to die on a battle-field. And can 
there be a more glorious battle-field than that to which I am 
called ?” 

“No; I admit it. I will not tremble for your life; nor do I 
pity you. I could not act like you, but I can understand your 
resolution. And even, with all I possess and all I look forward 
to, I might almost say I envy you ; for if it is sweet to love, and 
glorious to die for, one’s country, surely those whose love for 
their true and eternal home leads them to risk their lives for it 
are of all men the most blest.” 

We will not dwell further on the parting of the two friends— 
on their last conversations, farewell promises, and sweet though 
sad hours. ‘This much we may say: ‘They were fruitful words 
that were then uttered—promises faithfully fulfilled, and tears 
abundantly blessed. 

The hour of separation soon arrived. Just before Guy and 
Séverin sailed for France, Franz, wearing the same habit as his 
venerable guide, embarked on the ship which was to carry them 
away from Europe, probably for ever, and Guy stood on the 
shore watching with tearful eyes the receding vessel till it dis- 
appeared in the distance. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
‘THE wind was blowing as hard and the night felt as chilly as it 
had done a year before, when Anne Séverin was watching for her 
father’s return at the gate of their little garden. And now we find 
her standing at the same place, but with no anxious expression 
on her brow or in her countenance. On the contrary, a quiet joy 
beams in her face, and her mother, seated in her usual place, 
watches her with smiling eyes as she goes backwards and forwards 
from the fireside to the garden. ‘The shades of evening began to 
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fall and darkness soon came on. Then Anne, shutting the door, 
came to her mother, and kissing her, exclaimed, “Oh, dearest 
mother, is it not delightful to think that they will soon be here ; 
that in a very short time we shall see them, and that everything 
will be just as it used to be!” 

“Just as it used to be!” All that Anne had ever known of 
happiness was summed up in those words; and when, an hour 
afterwards, Guy did really arrive and find himself amongst his 
friends just as in old days, his enjoyment was so sweet and deep 
and calm that it would almost have seemed as if for him also this 
had been happiness enough. He was in no hurry to pour forth 
his feelings. He looked upon Anne with a tender regret. She was 
a recovered treasure, dearer and more deeply prized than ever. 
He hoped that nothing but death would part them now, and he 
ventured to think himself more worthy of her than he used to be. 
The trial he had gone through had improved his character, and 
he felt that the thoughts and the prayers of his absent friend were 
a safeguard. But it was sometime before he said all this to Anne, 
and when he opened his heart at last to her, whom his mother had 
so often called in their childhood, ‘‘the Guardian Angel of her 


dear Guy,” the way in which she listened to these outpourings . 


showed that she still deserved that name. When the good Curé 
was informed of the real state of things, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Did not 
I tell you, my dear child, that things always turn out well at last 
for those who put their trust in God? Not perhaps that they 


always, as in your case, obtain their heart’s desire; but He is. 


faithful, and, either in this world or in the next, in a more perfect 
manner, they never lose their reward.” 

In the early days of the ensuing spring, the Abbé Gabriel blest 
the marriage of his two children, as he was wont to call them, 
and soon afterwards the Marquis and Marquise de Villiers went 
to Rome. For two or three years they continued to spend the 
winters there, and only the summer months at home; this by no 
means irksome arrangement having been recommended for the 
complete re-establishment of Guy’s health. These winters were full 
of enjoyment to the newly-married couple, but not less sweet were 


their visits to Villiers. The Vicomtesse de Nébriant, who also. 


spent the summers at Hauteville, was devoted to her cousin and 
his bride, and kept up a regular correspondance with them when 
they were away. About a year and a half after their marriage, 
Guy received at Rome a letter from the Vicomtesse, from which 
we extract the following pages, as our readers may perhaps wish 
to hear something of the other personages of our story before 
taking a final leave of them. 

“ Paris,” wrote Madame de Neébriant, “is very full this year, 
and I find it glifficult to protect my sa/on from a multitude of 
foreigners who flock here just now. I have had, however, great 
pleasure in again seeing Lady Cecilia Morton. She did not seem 
quite sure at first if we were on speaking terms, but I soon settled 
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the point and removed all embarrassment, by inquiring very 
civilly after Lord and Lady Vivian Lyle. We ended by mutually 
congratulating ourselves on the issue of that affair. I did not dis- 
guise from her, my dear Guy, that you are as happy as possible, and 
she said, ‘ I am not at all surprised to hear it. Evelyn often says 
that M. de Villiers has married the only woman that would ever 
have suited him.’ She added that her niece is still so fond of 
Anne that it is quite a sorrow to her that circumstances have 
prevented them from meeting, but she hopes she shall some day 
see her again, and that they will then renew their former intimacy. 
I assured her that I could not see any reason against it, and I 
think Anne will be quite of that opinion. It really appears that 
Evelyn is very happy, though her husband, notwithstanding his 


-adoration of her, has his own way about everything and com- 


pletely governs her. 

“ Lady Cecilia says her nephew is an ultra-Puseyite, which does 
not please her at all, for she belongs to the opposite school in 
their church, and thinks a Puseyite nearly as bad as a ‘ Romanist’ 
—in ordinary language, a Catholic. If this is true it would be 
rather strange, I think, for Evelyn would certainly follow her 
husband’s example, and we might say, as the proverb does, Zous 
les chemins menent & Rome !” 

Guy smiled as he read this letter, and then handed it to Anne, 
who also smiled. He was holding her hand in his, and both were 
for a while a little thoughtful. As they returned from their drive 
that day they went into St. Peter’s, and offered up a very humble 
and fervent prayer. It was the one which ought to be constantly 
in the heart and on the lips of the rich and the poor, the learned 
and the unlearned. It ought to be the cry of every upright heart, 
of every person of good-will, whatever creed they belong to. 
It ought to ascend to Heaven with that earnestness which prevails 
with God and induces His Almighty power to condescend to our 
will—* Unite, O Lord, in the same faith on earth those who have 
the same love and the same hope!” 


THE END. 
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A LEGEND OF GOOD FRIDAY. 


A quaint and childish story, seldom told, 

Yet worth, perchance, the telling, for it steals 
Through rustic Christendom ; and boyhood, bold 
And almost pitiless in pastime,* feels 

The lesson its simplicity conceals. 

Hence kind Tradition, to protect from wrong 

A gentle tribe of choristers, appeals 

To this ancestral sacredness, so long 

In grateful memory shrined, and now in grateful song. 


One Friday’s noon a snowy-breasted bird 

Was flying in the darkness o’er a steep 

Nigh to Judea’s capital, where stirred 

The rabble’s murmur sullenly and deep. 

Far had it sailed since sunrise, and the sweep 
Of its brown wing grew languid, and it longed 
To rest awhile on some green bough, and peep 
Around the mass that on the hill-side thronged, 
As if to learn whereto such pageant stern belonged. 


The robin whitebreast spied a Cross of wood, 

That lifted o’er the din its gory Freight. 

Beneath, the sorrow-stricken Mother stood, 

And silent wailed her Child’s less cruel fate. 

But lest she mourn all lone and desolate, * 
Has Reason whispered to that fluttering breast, 

Whom, Whom, on Whom those fiends their fury sate ? 

Mark how it throbs with pity, nor can rest, 


Till it has freed its Lord, or tried its little best. 


* Un fripon d’enfant (cet Age est sans piti¢).—Za Fontaine. 
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And see, with tiny beak it fiercely flies, 

To wrench the nails that bind the Captive fast. 

Ah! vain, all vain those eager panting cries, 

That quivering agony! It sinks at last, 

Foiled in the generous strife, and glares aghast 

To see the thorn-crowned Head droop faint and low, 
Mute the pale lips, the gracious brow o’ercast ; 
While from the shattered palms the red drops flow, 


Staining the pious bird’s smooth breast of speckless snow. 


That snow thus ruddied fixed the tinge of all 

The after-race of robins ; and ’tis said, 

Heaven’s fondest care doth on the robin fall, 

In memory of that scene on Calvary sped. 

Hence urchins rude, in quest of plunder led 

To prowl round hedges, never dare to touch 

The wee white speckled eggs or mossy bed 

Of “God’s own bird.” So from the spoiler’s clutch 


Would you, God’s child, be free? Ah! feel for Jesus much. 


Pe 
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As men constitute a family, and families a nation or body 
politic, so the civilised nations of the earth form a universal 
federation. In the elder time, when means of intercommunication, 
whether physical or moral, were comparatively few and difficult of 
access to the many, such federation was almost nominal and 
inorganic ; and its laws, customs, needs, rights, dangers, unknown 
or at least undefined. But as each State developed more and 
more in its own complex political life, and rival nationalities faced 
each other on either side of a common boundary, as the printing 
press brought together in one way, those whom ever-increasing 
facilities of transit brought together in another, the necessity of an 
international policy was more and more forced on the attention of- 
those who guided the public action in each several State; and 
principles, customs, laws, began to receive a sort of inchoate 
existence, as ministering to a generally acknowledged need. 
That such international policy is yet comparatively in its infancy, 
few, as we believe, would be inclined to dispute. We have but 
to turn to the difficulties which have been endangering for some 
time those cordial relations that should by right exist between 
this country and the United States, to be assured of the truth of 
the assertion. In fact it would hardly be too much to say that with 
the exception of maritime intercommunication, the mutual inter- 
course of Governments is guided by custom, and the dicta of 
protocols or conferences, more than by any definite code of laws. 
But as law is the foundation of security and true liberty, so the 
absence of law is the occasion of danger and of ungoverned 
license, not only to an individual people, but to the great family 
of nations. Might takes the place of right, and the weaker must 
inevitably go to the wall. National independence falls before 
ambitious strength. Encroachment grows on the one side, 
political annihilation increases on the other, till the autonomy of 
smaller States is swallowed up by force of conquest ; and, unless 
the result be hindered by some accident of the hour, the various 
races and tribes of the earth fall in the long run under the yoke 
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of one or other of a few gigantic empires, too plethoric to be 
healthy, too autocratic to be just, not supreme enough to be 
content. Thence result general uneasiness and distrust of what 
the future may engender. Nobody seems to know what may be 
coming next. And, as the inevitable result of this political and 
moral chaos, rulers betake themselves to temporary expedients, 
hollow professions intended as a mask for ulterior designs, and to 
some unexpected coup d'etat, when the opportunity arises which 
they have patiently awaited for the accomplishment of their 
heart’s desire. 

To a certain extent this spirit of encroachment is natural. 
There is that battle for life among the nations, which Darwin 
attributes to the animal world in its physical development. But 
this is a tendency, which it is one great object of international 
law to counteract, or at least to control within due limits. And no 
one can say that in modern times such limits have been attained. 
We have gone back, instead of advancing. Acts of imperial 
or national usurpation have been allowed in our day, with the 
concomitant of perhaps a parting snarl from the States that were 
looking on, which a hundred years ago would have been referred 
-to the arbitrament of an European war. Yet has this political 
apathy strengthened the reign of peace ? It needs only a passing 
glance at the present state of Europe to disabuse our minds of 
such an illusion, if we have ever entertained it. ‘There is one 
universal complaint (to take an illustration), which we hear con- 
stantly repeated on all sides of us, about the actuai state of things. 
It is a complaint against the vast standing armies which are 
maintained by the respective Governments of Europe, and which 
instead of diminishing have increased. The mere maintenance 
of those armies is a perpetual menace. And how is that 
maintenance justified by those who are responsible? They will 
tell you that there is a general distrust—that the horizon is 
surcharged with dark clouds—that rupture of the peace which 
we at present enjoy depends on the turn up of a straw—that an 
offence, meant or not meant, may in one moment excite a war, 
which may forcibly draw the whole civilized world into the 
struggle ;—and that under such circumstances self-preservation is 
the first law of nature. So the army must be maintained at all 
costs, and the navy kept in a complete state of efficiency. For 
the republic, they say, must be fully prepared for any sudden 
emergency. And so it comes to pass that, in the midst of an 
almost European cry praying for a closer attention to public 
economy, vast expenditure becomes a matter of absolute necessity ; 
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taxation cannot be reduced ; and the greater number of European 
kingdoms see their national debt growing under their very eyes 
without hope of appreciable diminution. 

But a greater evil by far attends this anarchy in our international 
dealings. ‘The public conscience is seriously wounded. The im- 
morality of political action which is allowed by secret connivance, 
open consent, or indifference, to permeate the policy of State 
with State, reacts upon the general character of the peoples. 
They are apt to conclude that what is just in foreign, is equally 
just in home, affairs. If revolution, to take an instance, is 
encouraged abroad, if conspirators are aided in their endeavour 
to subvert established Government in a State with which we have 
friendly relations, why, they are apt to argue, should we shrink 
from conspiring against established Government at home, as 
though what is right there can be wrong here? - It is vain to 
urge that the circumstances are widely different in the two cases. 
For men will reply, not without reason: “You, who are the 
persons interested, are the most untrustworthy witnesses to the 
truth of such a distinction. Vemo est judex in propria sua causa. 
You must in all fairness allow us to be the judges of that at home, 
just as you have allowed the party of action to be the judges 
abroad.” One argument therefore alone remains—the cogent 
argument of forcible repression. But is it sure to terminate in 
favour of constituted authority? Many more instances might be 
given of what we mean. We might allude to that absorption by 
one kingdom of other kingdoms into itself effected by open 
compulsion of military force, which in our courts of law would be 
treated as simple larceny or theft. But the task is an invidious 
one. And we desire to allude as little as may be to recent 
political events. Certain it is that the public action of Government 
in its foreign diplomacy must tell upon the education of the 
national mind; and, if that diplomacy be intrinsically immoral, 
must necessarily deprave the ethical tone and principles of the 
masses. 

We will go a step higher, and venture to add another considera- 
tion which has been too much forgotten in our modern political 
philosophy. The action of a Government is the action of the 
nation; and consequently the sin of a Government is a national sin, 
and the whole nation is responsible. Add to this, that in propor- 
tion as a Government is representative, in like proportion is each 
constituent of the body politic responsible for the acts of its 
Government, and as a consequence chargeable with, and 
answerable for, its misdemeanours, its injustices, its tyranny. 

VOL. X. GG 
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The infallible voice of inspiration declares that “a kingdom is 
translated from one people to another, because of injustices, 
wrongs, and divers deceits” (Ecclus. x.. 8). There is no 
limitation suggested ; and as injustices, wrongs and deceits may 
be within the body corporate, so may they also exist in the 
political action of its Government abroad, in its dealings with 
surrounding States. It may be convenient for the spirit of 
materialism and of sceptical indifference to ignore the even-handed 
justice of Providence, which directs and controls the action even 
of human liberty to the furtherance of Its own designs, and of the 
great end towards which the whole creation tends by virtue of its 
very being. But the inexorable logic of facts, as revealed in 
history, might have taught our quasi-philosophers long ago—and 
the march of events, which are as yet in the womb of the future, 
will only perhaps too terribly confirm what is the teaching of the 
past~—that the sanctity of the divine justice is vindicated, and 
the obligation of the divine laws enforced in the life of nations, 
as it is in the history of each individual man. 

At the risk of being denounced as pessimists, we are bound to 
state our painful conviction that these evils which have been 
already alluded to, and their accompanying results, have not been 
without their effect already in a marked deterioration of our 
national character. A people cannot be pursuing an immoral 
course of action in its international relations abroad, and remain, 
nevertheless, uncontaminated and conscientious at home. Such 
a two-headed Janus may exist in the wild imagination of a pagan 
mythology, but the contradiction has no counterpart in the 
world of realities, And what is said of England may be said, with 
very slight modification here and there, of all the merely temporal 
commonwealths now existing in the civilised world. ‘There is in 
them no foundation of stability. Revolution is the order of the 
day. The mutual boundaries of kingdoms are disregarded, and 
success is made to be the sole touchstone of justice. In fact, 
modern society is built up upon the slope of a Vesuvius, and the 
slight vegetation of a sort of material progress scarce conceals the 
scorize and lava of past eruptions. From time to time the earth 
quakes, and the foundations of the modern Babylon tremble ; but 
there it keeps—with its marts, and merchandise, and luxuries, 
and ever-increasing pauperism, and antagonism of classes, and 
cheap press, and railways, telegraphs, steamboats, and bewilder- 
ment of thought, and anarchic license, and intolerant self-conceit 
—sleepily awaiting its doom. 

There seems no prospect of redress in the future. The 
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weapons of war are daily becoming more fatal; and, therefore, 
war itself more destructive and more costly. International justice 
is less likely to have a voice in European deliberations in propor- 
tion as precedents of injustice multiply without remonstrance. 
‘The chances of an universal brotherhood of nations become 
more and more remote, as tacit or avowed concessions to the 
right of might multiply in European history. And, what is 
worst, the true idea of legitimate authority is being so thoroughly 
sponged out of the tablets of modern education and of modern 
thought, save where the Church interferes to preserve it, that 
there can scarcely be found any hope of safety in view of that 
dark thundercloud which is overshadowing the civilised world, 
unless it be, as we have before remarked, that last miserable 
refuge of the hopeless, and foul parent of savagedom—the 
supreme arbitration of physical strength. 
That which is so evident to those who live outside of what may 
be called political life, cannot but have attracted the especial 
attention of statesmen, who have so much to do with its varied 
fortunes, and are mainly responsible for its aberrations. Accor- 
dingly, remedies have been attempted praiseworthy in intention, 
but impotent of result. It was at first proposed by a good easy 
race of statesmen to leave things alone as much as possible. 
‘They were animated by a sort of preposterous hope that, if there 
should be no intermeddling, things would right themselves some- 
how or other, and, by the force of an universal gravitation, would 
find their centre. But this /a/ssez faire procedure fails where the 
physical system of Democritus and Lucretius is said to fail. We 
wonderingly inquire by what fortuitous movement the several 
atoms can unite in their descent without direction. We deside- 
rate, in other words, some real principle of unity. Chance 
is, if possible, a more incapable ruler over the movements of 
freewill than it is over the forces of brute matter. To trust, 
therefore, to the turn-up of events is a practical acknowledgment 
of an utter incapacity to deal with the given crisis, and a virtual 
abandonment of all rule. 
Another remedy has been paraded before the eyes of Europe 
with great pomp and ceremony. It has been persistently tried ; 
has entirely failed, as every one could have predicted; yet is 
believed in still. Bacon, applying the words of ‘Themistocles— 
‘*He could not fiddle, but yet he could make a small town a 
great city”—to statesmen in general, remarks that “there will 
be found a great many that can fiddle very cunningly; but yet 
are so far from being able to make a small State great, as their 
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gift lieth the other way, to bring a great and flourishing estate to- 
ruin and decay. And certainly those degenerate arts and shifts, 
whereby many counsellors and governors gain both favour with 
their masters and estimation with the vulgar, deserve no better: 
name than fiddling; being things rather pleasing for the time, 
and graceful to themselves only, than tending to the weal and 
advancement of the State which they serve.”* We must be 
allowed to adopt Lord Bacon’s terminology, and to designate 
this second remedy, of which we are about to speak, as mere 
fiddling. It consists in magnifying the importance of the mere 
material interests of a people, and identifying these with the 
maintenance of peace and the universal brotherhood of nations. 
‘The catechism of this new political philosophy runs as follows : 
War causes a depression of trade; therefore it is an unjustifiable 
inroad on the first principles of political economy. War means 
increased taxation and augmentation of the national debt ; there- 
fore it is a calamity to all the kingdoms who take part in the 
struggle. War destroys its tens of thousands, and deprives us of 
so many “hands” for the working of our looms; therefore it is 
an enemy to commercial prosperity. ‘The conclusions are true, 
the premises for the most part true; but what have we to say to 
the supposition which serves for a foundation to the whole argu- 
ment? Is commercial prosperity the most necessary—nay, any 
necessary part of a nation’s happiness? Let us hear again what 
Bacon has to tell us concerning this matter—“ ‘The greatness of 
an estate in bulk and territory doth fall under measure, and the 
greatness of finances and revenue doth fall under computation. 
‘The population may appear by musters, and the number and 
greatness of cities and towns by cards and maps, but yet there 
is not anything amongst civil affairs more subject to error than 
the right valuation and true judgment concerning the power and 
forces of an estate.”t In the judgment then of this eminent 
authority, greatness of finance, revenue, population, is not a sure 
gauge of the well-being or healthy life of a republic. 

But let us grant for argument’s sake that the supposition is not 
—what we are convinced it is—a fallacy. Let us suppose that 
commercial or financial prosperity is the sammum bonum of 
political philosophy. Will the proffered remedy practically work 
in the midst of international difficulties? There must inevitably 
be a more and a less of commercial activity in divers races and 
commonwealths. Would not this very inequality be one great 
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-occasion of difficulties between respective Governments? Again, 

would States, whose commerce was less developed than their 
military spirit, submit toa motive which touches others but does 
not affect them? But, most important consideration of all, if a 
real nationality of feeling, or some other of nature’s fiercer 
passions, should move the heart of a whole people to its centre, 
is it likely that their uproused feelings will be hushed to sleep by 
a monition, that on the outbreak of war the price of cotton will be 
sure to rise? Such counsels will be like the cords with which 
the Philistines essayed to bind fast the strength of Samson. 
However, the “fiddlers” must needs try the virtue of their 
remedy. A crystal temple was reared, and dedicated to the 
.goddess of peace. The commerce and art of the world hung 
up their trophies inside it; commerce held there its cecumenical 
council; and the nations of the earth poured in to the cere- 
monial of its consecration. It had its repetitions here, and its 
imitations elsewhere. It was soon removed to another site, and 
the speculation of monied men turned it into a place of amuse- 
ment. Not so very many years have gone by since its functions 
ceased in our great metropolis. Has the millennium of peaceful 
commerce yet arrived? Have swords been turned into plough- 
shares, and spears into pruning-hooks? Let that palace of glass 
enumerate the sanguinary wars which have begun and ended 
since first it glittered in the sunshine, like a thing of gold, 
amid the fields of Sydenham. Surely it is a mere frivolity so 
to utilise the grand, heavenly, idea of a world-wide peace, as 
to make it a mere reel on which to wind so many more yards 
-of cotton ! 

There is another remedy, which has been suggested and tried 
by men of high character and high position, and it deserves more 
considerate treatment at our hands. It consists in a wholesale 
crusade against war in general, as being in all cases a moral evil, 
and in advocating the priceless blessings of peace at whatever 
cost, as a thing at once holy in itself, and an incalculable 
advantage to the world. The apostles of such a theory have 
this advantage, that they take up their position on a ground of 
no inconsiderable elevation. ‘They appeal to the highest and 
noblest sympathies of our common nature, and escape from the 
level of a mere miserable expediency. Besides this, they strike 
upon a chord in the English heart which is more than ordinarily 
susceptible of impression. It is notorious that our people do 
not like fighting for fighting’s sake, though, when once committed 
.to war they do their best, and few in the long run do it better. 
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They practically act on the advice which Polonius gives to his 


son Laertes— 
Beware 


Of entrance to a quarrel ; but being in, 
Bear ’t, that the opposed may beware of thee. 


Our tendency, however, as a people is to the material blessings of 
commerce rather than to the uncertain and costly splendour of 
military fame. Nay, it is only just that we should venture a step 
further. We firmly believe that the higher instincts of our national 
character shrink back from the horrors of war when we are in a 
normal condition, and seek peace with a hearty affection in and for 
itself, irrespective of the advantages which it brings in its train. 
There is, whenever selfish interest and prejudiced feelings do not 
intervene, a religious tone amongst us, which has outlived the 
tyranny of sectarian isolation, and which at least admires the 
traces of God’s presence, wheresoever they manifest themselves. 
And nowhere are those traces so manifest in the natural order 
as in the reign of peace. Our fellow-countrymen recognise in it, 
to adopt the words of Virgil— 


Cara Detim soboles, magnum Jovis incrementum. 


They cling to peace, not from apathy or cowardice, but from 
a deep sense of the responsibility of war, and a profound vene- 
ration for that fraternal amity which should bind the nations 
into one family of God. Such a remedy, therefore, as the one 
we are now considering has, naturally enough, peculiar claims 
on their consideration. 

But here again two difficulties present themselves, which lead 
us to despair of the success of the remedy proposed. For war- 
is not always unjust ; nay, in some cases it becomes just and 
necessary. But in such cases, however few they may be, peace 
at all hazards is a moral evil. And who is the judge that shall 
decide the question? At all events, the remedy which we are 
now discussing will not help us here. Again, when the passions 
of a people are fairly aroused, you may preach peace in the 
market-place with all the earnestness of conviction, but you will 
be as one that beateth the air, even to the people among 
whom you dwell. But the task does not end with them, for there 
are always two parties in a struggle. The obligation of abstaining 
from war must commend itself to the consciences of both, or the- 
generous effort will be practically unsuccessful. It was once: 
tried. The preachers of peace, within the memory of the present 
generation, invaded the imperial palace of the Czar in their com- 
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mendable crusade against war and its countless miseries. We 
may easily imagine the courteous contempt with which the 
Emperor of all the Russias, booted and spurred, dismissed these 
disinterested visionaries with a few, carefully-selected, imperial 
platitudes. But the visit, in spite of the lofty aspirations which 
motived it, did not even retard the outbreak of the Crimean 
war, or hush to rest the British huzza as the troops filed through 
the streets on their road to the place of embarkation. Theory, 
however noble-hearted, in such conjunctures must give way before 
the newly-awakened energy of national sentiment, or, if you will, 
of national prejudice ; and that is, at such time, accounted by 
popular opinion narrow prejudice or blind fanaticism which, a 
week before, would have been hailed with acclamation as the 
most patent of moral axioms and the most practically beautiful of 
political principles. ‘The remedy will assuredly prove, as it has 
already proved, a failure under the pressure of a crisis in which 
its influence is most needed. 

One other relief from the evils of which we have been treating 
was proposed and tried; and that for no inconsiderable time. 
It consisted in what has been called the preservation of the 
balance of power. But it is no longer necessary to discuss it. 
For this weak and unsuccessful palliative, invented by Bacon’s 
“fiddlers,” has been all but utterly destroyed by the stern pro- 
gress of political action, It has vanished out of sight together 
with the Congress of Vienna, which witnessed to its last will and 
testament. i 

We find ourselves therefore, at the close of a somewhat lengthy 
investigation, in no enviable position. The evil, growing yearly 
in the midst of our international relations, cannot be denied. 
‘The remedies proposed have already turned out, or must in the 
nature of things eventually turn out, to be failures. Yet the evil 
complained of does not confine itself to its own sphere, but 
extends its roots like a cancer into our political and social life, 
and threatens to disorganise the public conscience. Now the 
public conscience is the conscience of the great body of the 
people. The disease, therefore, ceases to be merely political ; 
tor it feeds upon the moral instincts of individuals and under- 
mines their life. It is plain then that the question is a very 
practical one, and concerns each one of us most nearly. Have 
we any remedy of our own to propose; or is ours simply a work 
of destruction ? 

We have reserved till now the consideration of another remedy, 
which has quite recently been applied. We refer to the plan of 
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arbitration. ‘The simple mention of it will sufficiently evince its 
incapacity to grapple with the entire evil. For it could never 
supply that code of international law, which is necessary to 
secure a right rule of action in the dealings of nation with nation. 
Yet after all there is something in it, though it is beset with 
practical difficulties of no ordinary kind. We will take an 
instance from the political events of the day. Dissensions, 
dangerous in themselves, and prolific of future evil, have arisen 
between the respective Governments of Great Britain and America 
in consequence of the supposed violation of international justice 
on the part of the former during the civil war which broke out 
in the United States. Arbitration is proposed and, as it would 
seem, accepted. But then arises at once a first difficulty. 
What is the subject-matter of arbitration? What points are, what 
are not, to be discussed? Who is to decide this? Then 
another great difficulty at once arises. Who is to be the chosen 
arbitrator? Who can be found among the Princes of Europe, 
whose impartiality would be above suspicion, and whose verdict 
would in consequence be satisfactory to both peoples? We need 
go no further. The difficulties are already so great, that few 
thinking men can wonder at the known delay in coming to a 
settlement as regards so momentous a political dispute. 

Yet, nevertheless, the plan of arbitration is a part of the remedy 
which we venture to propose. Let us, however, for a moment 
pause to consider what it is precisely that is wanted. The nations 
of the civilised world have need, as we have already said, of a 
definite and recognised code of international law. They have 
need, moreover, of an arbitrator who shall be above suspicion. 
He must be entirely free from sinister and indirect influences, 
independent in his own sphere, unconnected, save by indi- 
vidual accident, with the royal families of Europe, raised by 
position and office above the intrigues of secular diplomacy 
and imperia! ambition, deeply versed in the eternal principles 
of justice and equity, thoroughly acquainted with difficult cases 
of casuistry, and removed as far as may be from the imbroglio 
of contemporary politics. We will add another most important 
qualification. He ought to be vested with so high an autho- 
rity, that his judgment will include within it its own sanction. 
Is such a one to be found among us, ready to hand? We 
unhesitatingly answer in the affirmative. Ir Is THE Popr. He 
is far removed from all family connection with royal dignities, 
save by an accident of the hour, because his is the Priesthood 
of Melchisedech, “ without father, without mother, without genea- 
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logy, having neither beginning of days, nor end of life” (Heb. 
vii. 3). His authority descends in no earthly lineage; and his 
living power will never cease, so long as the world continues. 
He is independent in his own sphere, and severed from the 
sinister influences of political intrigue or selfish ambition, because 
his kingdom is not of this world. He rules over the hearts, souls, 
consciences of men; not over their more secular interests or mate- 
rial advantage. He is eminently fitted, as no one else could be, 
for the work of vindicating the principles of right and for the 
direction of conciences, not only himself by virtue of his high 
office, but by virtue of his venerable body-guard of Doctors and 
Canonists who have devoted the labour of a life to such studies. 
His judgment must carry with it its own sanction, because he is 
the one visible High-Priest of the Christian commonwealth, 
and he speaks with a divine authority. For the last two reasons 
just mentioned, moreover, he, and he alone, is capable of 
supplying the kingdoms of the world with a code of international 
law, which may guide the political action of the several States in 
their mutual dealings and relations. And it is one of the strange 
and hopeful phenomena of our day that a Protestant journal in 
this country* should have urged the Sovereign Pontiff to under- 
take this very office, in order to preserve from impending ruin 
the morality of Christian Governments. Indeed, this is one of 
his special functions ; for it is his to teach all the nations, and to 
him is committed the key of knowledge. Political economy, the 
development of the several forms of political life in their proper 
subject, the science of finance, the appliances of mechanical art 
to the needs and comforts of the mass, questions of taxation, 
direct and indirect—matters such as these he leaves to those 
who have served a due apprenticeship in their study. But of the 
eternal principles of justice and equity he is the sole divinely- 
appointed guardian. He is the treasurer of divine law, and the 
one supreme representative on earth of the divine authority. 
“He that heareth you, heareth Me, and he that despiseth you, 
dlespiseth Me” (St. Luke x. 16). If there be not sufficient 
foundation of security and stability here, where shall we find it? 
What other ark of refuge will you enter with hope of safety, when 
a deluge of anarchy and war sweeps over the face of the earth, 
destroying the ancient landmarks in its passage ? 

But this, it may be objected, is thorough Ultramontanism. 
Yes, it is true. We go over the mountains, which cross Europe 
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like a great rampart of nature, in order to find a legislator and 
an arbitrator. But you, good fellow-countrymen, were Ultra-. 
montanes too when you used more than mere moral influence 
against the ex-King of Naples, and when you helped on by 
your diplomacy the ambitious aspirations of the King of Pied- 
mont. We may add, that if those who have the power should be 
inclined to make essay of the remedy which we have proposed, 
it would not be the first time that Englishmen have crossed the 
Alps to breathe a purer and more vivifying air. But if the 
term Ultramontane is meant to convey the idea that the plan 
is Catholic (nay, Roman Catholic if you will), we frankly plead 
guilty to the charge. Indeed, the fact is too evident to admit 
of doubt. A Catholic magazine could hardly look at the 
question from any other point of view. But it matters little 
whether the remedy suggested be Ultramontane or Cismontane, 
if only it be a remedy at all. ‘The important point is, not 
where it comes from, but whether it will work. Why should 
not Ultramontanism be tried, where Protestantism or scepticism 
or materialism have failed? Men do not ordinarily inquire into 
the pedigree of their physician before receiving his prescription, 
if they have a moral persuasion that he can effect a cure. And, 
if we mistake not, a great change has lately come over English- 
men in this respect. The old bugbears of a past generation 
have had their day. Exeter Hall has for some years been losing 
its influence on public opinion; and Nuns, Monks, Priests, 
are beginning to win their way in popular estimation, in propor- 
tion as they get to be personally known. Anglican Protestantism, 
as a religious persuasion, is following in the wake of its con- 
tinental sisters, and is dying, unnoticed, of sheer intellectual 
atrophy. A _ half-Pantheistic scepticism is rapidly growing up 
in its place, and, when it comes of age, will succeed to the 
property, as being nearest of kin. Meanwhile, what is really 
religious and earnest in faith is gradually clustering round the 
porch of the old Church of our fathers, seeking admission ; 
and our people are ranging themselves in order of battle under 
one or other of the two banners—either of Catholic faith, or of 
infidelity and sceptical materialism. At such a time we may 
claim a hearing with fairer chance of success. Nor do we for 
one moment imagine that our suggestions will be scouted simply 
because they are the suggestions of a Catholic. And certainly 
in itself it does not seem to be more chimerical to invoke the 
mediation of the Pope in the midst of our dangers and perplexi- 
ties, than to summon a royal personage as international arbiter. 
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However, there is one difficulty in the way, which deserves 
and shall receive our serious consideration. It has been said 
over and over again that the Pope and the Papal Court are 
behind the spirit of the age; that the immobility of the Catholic 
Church must inevitably result in her speedy dissolution ; that 
she cannot keep pace with the progress of civilisation. Now 
it may be said in answer to this objection, that the great 
principles of right and equity are unchanging. And it is pre- 
cisely the application of these principles to international policy 
which we are counselling the world to seek at the Church’s. 
hands. Whence it follows that her acknowledged immobility, 
in the midst of the fluctuations of modern thought, is the very 
proof of her capacity for the work. The argument is undeniably 
true. But we have something more to say about the matter. 
For there remains a great question to be settled before we can 
admit the cogency of our adversaries’ objection. ‘That objection 
seems to imply that the spirit of the age is right and godlike, 
and that, therefore, all which opposes itself to that spirit must 
be wrong. But it is just possible that the spirit of the 
age is not the best conceivable, and that it needs direction. 
We, who live in the midst of it, are not at all events the 
best judges of its moral value. But if we look back into past 
ages, we shall find that the Church has, by confronting the 
pet ideas of the world, repeatedly saved it from destruction. 
And the unbiassed judgment of even her adversaries bears 
witness to the truth of this statement. If then she has succeeded 
in the past, why should she fail in the present and the future? 
And why should they distrust her zow, who acknowledge her 
saving power ¢ien? Her unchanging life, of which she is 
accused, is the proof of her capacity ; for she must be zow what 
she was ¢hen ; if capable then, capable xow. 

But our @ friori argument has little weight with no incon- 
siderable number of our fellow-countrymen; and they throw 
in our teeth the Encyclical Quanta cura of 1864, together with 
its accompanying .Sy//adus of errors condemned anew by the 
Holy See. And their answer to us is somewhat of this sort: 
“In recommending your new remedy, you rely on probabilities ; 
in rejecting that remedy, we rely on facts. Not much more 
than four years ago the Supreme Pontiff, in addressing himself 
to his children universally, really addressed himself to the whole 
civilised world, for they form the greater part of it. But if we 
examine that important document, we shall find that questions 
of international law and political philosophy constitute the 
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subject-matter of many of the propositions which are condemned 
in the subjoined Sy/adus. In all these points, as well as in 


others, most dear to Englishmen, Pius IX. has given judgment 


in direct and formal opposition to the genius of modern legis- 
lation and to the great principles of modern progress. If you 
require proof of the assertion, we will cite the following pro- 
positions, which have all alike been condemned : 


“Proposition 5: Divine revelation is imperfect; and therefore 
subject to a constant and indefinite progress, corresponding to the 
progress of human reason. 

“ Proposition 17: At least we may have a well-founded hope of the 
eternal salvation of those who in no wise belong to the true Church of 
Christ. 

“ Proposition 55 : The State should be separated from the Church, 
and the Church from the State. 

“ Proposition 62: The principle of what is called non-intervention 
ought to be proclaimed and observed. 

“ Proposition 76: The abrogation of the temporal power possessed 
by the Apostolic See would very greatly conduce to the liberty and 
happiness of the Church. 

“ Propositions 77 and 78: In this our age it is no longer expedient 
that the Catholic religion should be considered as the sole religion of 
the State to the exclusion of all other forms of worship whatsoever. 
Hence it has been laudably provided by law in certain Catholic 
regions, that persons immigrating there may be allowed the public 
exercise of that form of worship, which is peculiar to each one. 


‘In the condemnation of these propositions are condemned 


directly or indirectly the new truths of physical science, and 


of geology in particular ; the assertion of the possible salvation 
‘of any who are not Roman Catholics ; every attempt on the part 
of the State to free itself from the burden of an Established 
‘Church, though Catholics, inconsistently enough, are urging on 


.the Government of this country to accomplish such separation 


in Ireland with all convenient speed; the political prudence 
and justice of non-intervention in the disputes between other 
States; the opinion that it would be an advantage to Christendom 
if the temporal power of the Pope should cease to exist; and 
last not least—what is so tenaciously held by Englishmen 
now-a-days as a first principle in politics—the vindication of 
unrestrained liberty of public worship in any or every form, 
which may commend itself to the consciences or tastes of a 
section of the governed, however small in number. What would 
become of us, were we to place ourselves unreservedly in the 
hands of such a legislator, as the Pope shows by this Sy//abus 
that he would be, if he only had the opportunity? And how 
«could we trust our interests to the arbitration of one, who 
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has condemned beforehand the great principles of our modern 
legislation, and the favourite maxims of public opinion in the 
United Kingdom ?” 

We commence our answer to this objection by expressing 
our delight that out of eighty propositions, which have been 
explicitly condemned by the Holy See, the number should 
be comparatively so small of those whose condemnation would 
be liable to general exception. Yet we think that, to the best 
of our knowledge, we have scarcely omitted a censure which 
would prove objectionable to the majority of our fellow- 
countrymen. Indeed, as regards most of the others, their 
condemnation would, we feel sure, be endorsed by the verdict 
of all thinking Englishmen. ‘There are but few who would 
not rejoice at the censure upon the atheism, naturalism, and 
rationalism, which are developed in the first seven, we might 
say in the first sixteen propositions. The same may be safely 
affirmed of those nine propositions, one excepted, which affect 
natural and Christian ethics. We rejoice in believing that 
public opinion is not sufficiently advanced among us as yet 
to tolerate such propositions as the following :— 


Proposition 58: No other forces are to be recognised save those 
which are placed in matter; and all moral discipline and goodness 
should by rights be made to consist in the accumulation and increase 
of riches, and in the satisfaction of pleasurable desires. 


Or again— 


Proposition 60: Authority is nothing else but an aggregate of 
numbers and of material force. 


Once more— 


Proposition 73: It is lawful to refuse obedience to legitimate 
Princes, and even to rebel against them. 


On the whole then we may safely say that the Sy/abus has 
defended the rights of the Christian revelation, the great prin- 
ciples of ethics, the authority of law, and the stability of 
government, even though we should read it by the light of 
adverse criticism, But still there is no disputing the fact that 
those first selected propositions are condemned with the rest. 
And this is the grand point on which our adversaries make a 
stand. Have we nothing then to say in favour of their condem- 
nation? Can we not win over the unprejudiced and thoughtful 
to agree in the justice of the censures, and so remove one: 
chief impediment which stands in the way of an acceptance 
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of our proposed remedy? We have a well-founded hope of 


being able to do so. 
Let us take the condemned propositions in order. As regards 
the fifth, it is surely ‘unnecessary to use any laboured proof in 


order to convince every one, who believes in Christianity at 


all, of the justice of its condemnation. But that condemnation 
neither directly nor indirectly puts any restraint on the investiga- 
tions of physical science, or of geology in particular. But 
it limits the physical student, if you will, to his proper subject- 
matter. It does not allow him to wander out of his beaten 
track, and to construct quasi-theological theories, which subvert 
the divine authority of the Christian revelation. It is as 
though the Church said to him by the mouth of the Supreme 
Pontiff: “*Keep to your own province, and you shall not be 
molested. But remember the adage, Ve sutor ultra crepidam. 
Leave theology to theologians. You have quite enough to 


-do in investigating the phenomena of nature, and evoking her 


laws. Do not meddle with a higher sphere of thought, for 
the investigation of which you have not been trained, and are 
quite unfitted.” This is its implicit teaching ; while it explicitly 
condemns that now fashionable scepticism which would fain 
destroy the exclusive inspiration of Christian revelation, and 
would reduce it to the level of a mere human philosophy. Who 
but an infidel could find fault with such a judgment ? 

There is no greater difficulty as regards the condemnation 


-of the seventeenth proposition (if rightly understood), for such 


at least as unreservedly accept the Christian revelation. For 
that proposition declares that it is lawful to entertain a hope 
of the salvation of those who zz wo wise belong to the Church 


of Christ, and that such hope is well founded. It declares 


in other words, that a person may belong neither to the soul 
nor to the body or external communion of the Church, and 
that notwithstanding he may have well-founded hopes of his 
salvation. It therefore affirms that a man may be destitute 
of even implicit faith in Christ, of even an implicit desire to 
receive baptism (not having of course as yet received it), and 
yet that he may have good reason to hope that he will be 
saved, even should death find him in the same dispositions. 
Who that is a Christian would not condemn such a proposition ? 
Is it not directly opposed to the words of inspiration, which 
declare that, “There is no other name under heaven given 
to men, whereby we must be saved,” save ‘“‘the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ”? (Acts iv. 12, 10). But that condemnation 
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-does not include any censure on the expression of a charitable 
belief, that a man may be saved who is not in external com- 
munion with the true Church of Christ, because through invincible 
ignorance he has never recognised her claims, but who belongs 
to the soul of the Church by virtue of his baptism, conferred 
or desired, and of his belief in those shreds of Catholic doctrine 
which have been taught him in the sect in which, through no 
fault of his own, he has been brought up. 

In the propositions fifty-five and sixty-two it is their univer- 
sality, so to speak, that is condemned. They bear on their 
face the enunciation of a principle, not the solution of a particular 
case. The fifty-fifth declares, without restriction or limitation, 
that the State should be separated from the Church, and the 
Church from the State. In other words, it announces the 
obligation of disestablishment absolutely and in every case. To 
condemn such a proposition then is simply to express the 
avowed opinions of both the political parties at present existing 
in England. For while the one is contending against the dis- 
establishment of the Anglican communion in Ireland as a sacri- 
lege and injustice, the other party justifies that disestablishment 
-only on the score of the numerical inferiority of the communion 
referred to, and its failure to do its work, while it maintains 
a similar Establishment in England as being both desirable 
and right. Both parties then agree in maintaining that there is 
nothing unbecoming or unjust in the existence of an Established 
Church as such. They would therefore equally reject and 
abjure the proposition as it stands, which has been condemned 
in the 

The same may be said of the sixty-second proposition. The 
Supreme Pontiff never intended to condemn the opinion that 
circumstances might often arise, in which a State would be 
allowed, nay might even be bound, to act on the principle 
of non-intervention. What Pius IX. condemns is the prepos- 
terous assumption that non-intervention wader all circumstances 
and at all times should be proclaimed and observed as an 
invariable principle of international law. But in doing so, the 
Supreme Pontiff is in complete accord with public opinion in 
this country. For shortly after the publication of the Syabus 
his judgment found no uncertain echo in the House of Lords. 
And only quite lately the conduct of our Government in view 
of the difficulties which had arisen between Greece and Turkey 
confirmed the justice of his censure. 

It is not necessary to say much about the seventy-sixth 
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proposition. For it touches upon a question about which 
Protestants cannot be supposed to have the same means of 
judging, as those must be presumed to have who preside over 
the Church’s action. Yet even Protestants, if they would con- 
sider the matter impartially, would, we firmly believe, arrive 
at a right conclusion. For let us suppose for a moment that 
they should accept the legislation and arbitration of the Pope, 
as we have proposed, would it suit them, that he should be 
subject to the temporal power of the country, between whom 
and ourselves perchance those very difficulties had arisen, which 
they thought of asking the Supreme Pontiff to arrange? It is 
plain that under such circumstances they would have none 
of his arbitration. Let them then do us Catholics bare justice 
in their consideration of this question. We should be habitually 
in that very position, if the temporal power were destroyed, 
which for them would be only temporary. And it must be 
remembered that the supremacy of the Pope over us is for us 
an article of faith, and the exercise of that supremacy constant 
and very practical. Nor is this the only or weightiest reason 
which helps to justify the condemnation of the proposition 
in question. Let our fellow-countrymen then give us Catholics 
the credit of knowing what is best for our own interests and 
the interests of the Church in matters peculiar to ourselves. 
The propositions seventy-seven and seventy-eight, though per- 
taining to the same subject-matter, must be treated separately. 
The first is condemned evidently enough for the universality 
of the statement. It declares that i our age it is no longer 
expedient, even though the whole population should be Catholic, 
and the Catholic religion already established, that it should 
be considered as the sole religion of the State to the exclusion 
of all other forms of worship. ‘This proposition branches out 
into two. The first condemns in our age the expediency of 
a State Church. We may therefore pass it by, as it has been 
already discussed, and its condemnation endorsed by the all but 
universal opinion of this country. The other condemns the 
exclusion of all other forms of worship. And thus it connects 
itself with the second proposition, which declares that a laudable 
practice has been introduced into some Catholics countries of 
allowing to strangers visiting there the public exercise of their 
religion, whatever it may be. Now the Holy Father, in con- 
demning these propositions, is not thereby condemning the 
practise which prevails in most Catholic countries of permitting 
those of other religions who are really residents there to have 
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their respective places of worship. For were he to intend 
this, he would be condemning his own paternal government 
at Rome; since not only are English and American Protestants 
allowed the free exercise of their modes of worship, but even 
the Jews are permitted to have a synagogue in the quarter 
of Rome which they inhabit. What the Holy Father condemns 
is this: that in the case of countries entirely Catholic, those 
particular Governments should be made the object of special 
eulogy, who allow any sectarian missionaries who choose to 
come into those regions, to erect temples of worship just as they 
please, too often avowedly for the mere purpose of proselytising. 
On this last question there must be of course a considerable 
difference of opinion between us Catholics and Protestants. 
The latter uphold the right of private judgment in matters of 
faith, and accordingly are only carrying out their pet principle 
by conceding the utmost license to all forms of religion what- 
soever, however preposterous and insignificant in the number 
of their disciples. But Catholics, who know that there is only 
one true faith, and consider the propagation of heresy to be 
simply spiritual murder, cannot consistently admit that unre- 
stricted license of worship, which must, if their faith be true, 
result in what they deem to be unmitigated evil, though they 
willingly allow that circumstances of numbers, political form 
of life, and the like, must lead to a modification in particular 
cases of the application of the principle of restriction. And the 
justice of such a judgment is sometimes acknowledged by the 
more enlightened and less prejudiced of our fellow-countrymen.* 
We are now, at the conclusion of this protracted investigation, 
in a position to affirm in all sincerity that there is nothing in the 
condemnations contained in the Sy//abus to hinder Englishmen 


* Thus, for instance, a Protestant journal (the Church Review, April 3, 
1869), has the manly honesty to write as follows concerning the practical 
adoption of this condemned proposition in Spain :—‘‘ With all our English 
sympathies for complete liberty of conscience, no one but a fanatic or an 
ignoramus can help sympathising, on the other hand, with the traditional 
reluctance to accord a liberty which in Spain is much the same thing as to 
allow open blasphemy among ourselves. It would be prudery or dishonesty 
to deny that freedom of worship in Spain is demanded only for proselytising 
purposes. The Spanish people want no freedom to worship God otherwise 
than as their fathers worshipped Him; and if it were not that the age of 
paternal government is passing away, we could see neither imprudence nor 
injustice in refusing liberty to outsiders to traduce the ancient faith.” Such 
declarations as these do credit to the writer. He has risen above the pre- 
judices of his sect, and has shown plainly enough that there are at least two 
sides to the question. 
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from essaying the remedy which we have proposed for the many 
international evils that imperil the well-being of the civilised 
world, and the social condition of every Christian commonwealth. 
Might it not be worth trying? The aspect of political affairs for 
the last thirty years has not been promising. Nor is it better now. 
Heavy taxation, and an enormous national debt, are powerful 
preachers, that remind us of the mischief and misery which result 
from international quarrels. And as Carlyle says in his essay on 
Goethe’s Helena, “ experience is the best of schoolmasters, only 
the school fees are heavy.” It is evident that past and present 
efforts have not succeeded in lessening the dangers which on 
all sides threaten Europe and the whole civilised world. The 
most recent experiment which has been made of the virtue of 
mediation has broken down, for the time being at least, under 
the pressure of newly-awakened difficulties. Men have little 
confidence in the present, and less confidence in the future. 
Revolution and anarchy on the one hand, and unscrupulous. 
ambition on the other, working its will in the teeth of all equity 
and justice, are the order of the day. We are ourselves fast 
evolving, whether we like it or no, into a democracy, and the 
sudden impulses of popular sentiment will have each year a more 
tremendous influence on our political action. We may there- 
fore with reason anticipate new perils as the years roll on. With 
such prospects before us, surely it is mere prudence to try any 
plan which seems to have a chance of success. Unfounded 
prejudices have done too much mischief already to allow of 
their interfering with probable deliverance. We must chase 
away those several phantoms, which have had their own way 
during a long night of ignorant materialism and insular isola- 
tion. For are we not all impatiently looking out for the dawn 
of day? Do not let us say that the plan proposed is Utopian ; 
that man will be man, with all his follies and inconsequences, to 
the end of the chapter. This is the philosophy of despair. 
There is nothing in the nature of things to justify us in rejecting 
such aid as Utopian. It would not be impossible to reduce it to 
a realised fact. Europe would then indeed have unity under the 
patriarchal guidance of a Catholic theocracy. Then would law 
be established as sole guide of action between State and State. 
Unjust ambition would be curbed. All confraternities in devilry 
would be rooted up. Authority would maintain its own. True 
freedom would flourish in the place of unbridled license. The 
world would begin its education ; unholy gambling in diplomacy 
would be repressed ; national selfishness would give place to the 
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general advantage ; and the stability of peace would supplant all 
wars, dissensions, revolutions. No human power can work this 
wondrous change; it is’ not too great a task for the Vicar of 
Christ. 


Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promised father of the future age. 

No more shall nation against nation rise, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor fields with gleaming steel be cover’d o’er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 
But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 
And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end.* 


The Lady and the Rose. 


e following stanzas are suggested by, rather than translated from, a little 
DD y 


Italian poem, by a girl of sixteen, recently quoted in the Crvi/ta Cattolica. 
- We subjoin the original in a note. ] 


“Sweet rose, red rose of early May, 
Whose crimson noon 
Grew ripe too soon, 

Woo’d by the sun’s unshadow’d ray, 


Why hangs thy head low-drooping down, 
Why fades thy leaf ; 
With hidden grief, 
Thou queen of flowers with moss-twin’d crown ? 


Oh, May-day queen on daisied lawn 
With royal dower 
Of sun and shower, 

Why droops thy head upon the thorn ?” 


“ Fair lady, wouldst thou truly learn 
Why early doom 
Awaits my bloom, 

Why freezes May to winter stern ? 


This day unfolding fresh with joy, 
Flushing all new 
Pearl-gemmed with dew, 

I made myself the west-wind’s toy, 


* Pope’s Messiah. 
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With gold-sprinked coat and velvet rings 
The butterfly 
Came flitting by 

To bruise my petals with his wings. 


Came swarm of flies, of gnats, of bees, 
On rifling bent, 
Till, worn and spent, 

I felt my life sink to its lees. 


Now, honey drained and bloom all shed, 
Life ebbing fast, 
I know at last 

The glory of the life just sped. 


Then lady learn, ere thy day close, 
To watch thy heart, 
To live apart, 

With thorny crown to guard the rose. 


This lore well learnt while young thy day, 
Thou too, sweet maid, 
With Mary’s aid, 

Shalt bloom unscath’d in Heaven’s bright ray, 


A maiden-rose of endless May! 


Sventura! sorgere 


Rosa purpurea, 
Rosa gentile, 
Che tapri all’ aure 
Miti d’ Aprile. 

Perché or sei tanto 
Afflitta e mesta 
E non ardisci 
Alzar la testa? 

Deve l’amabile 
De’ fior regina 
Star sullo stelo 
Umile e china? 

Rispondi, o tenero 
Leggiadro fiore, 
Qual’ é la causa 
Del tuo dolore ? 

O Giovinetta, 

Di questi lai 
L’aspra ragione 
Forse non sai ? 

Non sai che in breve 
Cadro sfinita, 
Priva d’olezzo, 
Priva di vita ? 


Del primo albore 
Brillai, fui detta 
De’ fior l’onore : 


L’amante Zefhro 


Con auree penne 
Effluvi a chiedermi 
Ansioso venue. 


La fartalletta 


Dall’ ali d’oro 
Bevve al mio calice 
Dolce ristoro. 


Ma questo, oh Dio! 


Or che mi giova, 
Se in me un sol pregio 
non si trova? 


L’umor vivifico 


Ricevo a stento. 
La vita, ahi misera ! 
Mancar mi sento. 


Ed oh per sempre 


La sorte mia, 
Donzella amabile, 
Specehio ti sia ! 
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A Lite of Cen Pears, 
Part IV. 


I. 

THE Queen’s execution was not known in the Temple, but 
Simon guessed that it had taken place by the noise in the 
streets. He made a bet upon it with his wife, and proving 
right, he won enough brandy for a social evening, and did 
not fail to make his pupil join in the festivity. The boy-King 
had learned to bear the rough play of Simon and the municipals. 
As far as his injured health permitted, he was their companion 
in their cups, or their butt, as the whim took them. There was 
little difficulty in obtaining from him his now almost illegible signa- 
ture to a denunciation of his aunt, which was wanted by the 
Commune. He declared, or rather Simon declared from him, 
that “he heard sounds of knocking in the apartment of the 
Princesses ; that he also heard them go towards the embrasure 
of their window, probably to hide something; he thought that 
perhaps they might hide false assignats, but of this he was 
not sure.” “The sound was that of our backgammon,” writes 
Madame Royale, “for my aunt, wishing to divert me a little, 
had the goodness to teach me the game.” Yet still some 
traces of his better life remained. He spent sleepless nights 
of remorse when he thought of what he had been made to 
witness against his mother and aunt, and in his dreams old 
times were present sometimes with him. One night, early in 
January, he rose in his sleep, and prayed fervently on his knees. 
Simon awoke his wife to show her the superstitious somnambulist, 
and then flung a pitcher of water over him. The child, not 
being able to sleep in his drenched bed, crouched in a corner 
of it, and waited half stupified for what should come. “I'll 
teach you,” said Simon, “to get up in the night like a Trappist 
and say Pater nosters.” He took up his heavy shoe, and had 
just reached the bed, when the boy putting up his hands 
asked, “What have I done to you that you should kill me?” 
With a push the “ Mentor” flung him down in the wet bed, 
where the child lay trembling till day. 
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From that scene dates the complete success of Simon’s system. 
His pupil fell into a sort of stupor, his mind and heart were 
broken—he no longer tried to please his master. It does not 
appear that Simon was in the beginning of his tutorship more 
than a coarse vain fanatic, but he was a believer in Marat and 
Robespierre, and did the work of the Hébertists. His new 
pride «in liberty and equality urged him on to acts of the 
grossest tyranny. Probably the minute and harrassing con- 
trivances of the Commune for the close guardianship of Louis 
XVII. irritated him. Constant confinement—for he was ordered 
never to lose sight of his prisoner—told on his health and temper. 
He visited on the miserable boy his own vexations, and if, 
as was the case, his task sometimes revolted him, he became 
all the more brutal in his fanatical fulfilment of it. 

On the znd of January, 1794, the municipal body decreed 
that no member of the Council could also hold any salaried 
office. Both Coru, the accountant of the Temple, and Simon, 
were affected by the measure. It was a time of theatrical 
action; the day after the decree was issued, Coru offered to 
resign his place that he might the better serve his country 
in the Council. His patriotism was applauded, and “ civic 
mention” was awarded to him. The course taken by Coru 
made Simon’s resignation imperative. On the 5th of January, 
he gave up his well-paid situation, and gained the same honours 
as Coru had received. On the 8th, the Council of the Com- 
mune sent five of its members to the Committee of Public Safety 
to “ask their wishes as the nomination of the citizen who 
should replace citizen Simon as the guardian of the little Capet.” 
On the 16th, these five commissioners announced to the Com- 
mune that “the Committee of Public Safety considered the 
mission of Simon useless, and thought that the members of 
the Council alone should watch over the Temple prisoners.” 
“On the 19th,” writes Madame Royale, “we heard a great 
noise in my brother’s apartment, which made us think that 
he was leaving the Temple. We were convinced of it when, 
looking through the keyhole, we saw baggage being removed. 
On the following days we heard the door opened and steps 
in the room, and we remained persuaded that he was gone. 
We thought that some important person had been removed 
down-stairs, but I afterwards was informed that it was Simon 
who gone.” 

The partisans of Richemont, one of the pretended Dauphins 
who appeared after the Restoration, assert that on the day 
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of Simon’s departure a dumb child dying of scrofula, the son 
of Baron Tardif, was brought in a toy horse to the Temple 
and substituted for Louis XVII. ‘They pretend that the true 
son of Louis XVI. was carried away in a bundle of dirty linen 
by Madame Simon, taken to the house of Madme. Beauharnais, 
afterwards Napoleon’s wife, and then handed over to MM. 
Frotté and Ojardias, emissaries of the Prince de Condé, who 
had bribed Simon. The young King, as these ingenious sup- 
porters of Richemont declare, passed into La Vendée, where 
he was known to the chiefs of the royalist forces. He spent 
some seventeen months there, and in June, 1795, was sent to 
the camp of the Prince de Condé, who, a year later, confided 
the precious boy to the care of Kléber, the republican general, 
by whom he was made his aide-de-camp. ‘This clumsy romance 
is supported by the alleged declarations of Madame Simon, 
who, when in the hospital of the “ Incurables,” where she died 
in 1819, frequently spoke of her “little Bourbons,” and of 
her share in Louis XVII.’s escape. It is evident from the 
depositions of the Nuns who received these declarations that, 
though not out of her mind, Madame Simon was liable to 
hallucination and extreme excitability, and it is probable that 
she had a morbid wish to astonish her hearers by a strange 
tale. Vague words at her age—for she was past eighty—are 
of no value without other proof. ‘The supporters of Richemont’s 
claim fall back on certain circumstances which they consider 
suspicious. They make much of the change of ‘treatment 
pursued towards the child in the Temple after Simon’s departure. 
Yet we have seen that it had already been proposed by the 
Commune to seclude the Princesses almost entirely in the 
apartment above, and that from the first arrival of the royal family 
in the Tower the jealous precautions against communication 
from without had been gradually increased. In the narrative 
which follows, our readers will find how entirely contrary to 
probability, and even to possibility, are the incidents of the 
Richemont romance. Who was Baron ‘Tardif, the father who 
was found ready to sacrifice his son? Why, if Simon had 
been bribed, did he remain in Paris and die with Robespierre 
Jy the guillotine? How was it that the Vendean generals 
never used the Prince’s presence among them during seventeen 
months to encourage the loyal zeal of the peasants? Why 
did the Prince de Condé on hearing of the death of the child 
in the Temple, if he knew him to be a substitute, issue a 
proclamation that ended with the words, “Louis XVII. is 
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dead, long live Louis XVIII.?” Why did the Paris Governments, 
whether Jacobin or Thermidorian, constantly act as if their 
prisoner were the son of Louis XVI.? How could so many 
of the Temple officials have been deceived ? and if not deceived, 
did they join in the imposture? It is impossible to- repeat 
more than a few of the objections to Richemont’s story. Its. 
incredibility will be shown by the simple relation of facts. 
But we have stated the allegations of his supporters that our 
readers may judge of their futility, and if curiosity further stirs 
them to know more of Richemont’s pretensions, they are set forth 
in a book by M. Suvigny, published in Paris in 1851. It is true 
that there are at first sight difficulties in proving the miserable 
truth of Louis XVII.’s identity with the boy who perished in the 
Temple ; but there are impossibilies in the solutions proposed 
in turn by each of the pretenders to the young King’s crown of 
suffering. 
II. 

The day after Simon’s departure, the 20th of January, 1794, 
the report of the sitting of the Commune contains the announce- 
ment, that “A commissioner on guard at the Temple informs 
the Council that Simon and his wife have presented to the- 
commissioners on guard the little Capet, and that they requested 
the commissioners to give them a discharge for him. The 
Council decrees that a discharge shall be given to the citizen 
Simon and his wife for the person of the little Capet.” 
Chaumette and Hébert, who had always controlled the affairs. 
of the Temple since the imprisonment of the royal family, 
accepted the decision of the committee of Public Safety, that 
‘no special guardian should be re-appointed for the ‘little 
Capet.’” ‘They declared that they would adopt infallible means 
to ensure the safety of the boy, now that he was to have no 
permanent gaoler. On the same day that the Commune 
received the announcement of Simon’s discharge, the inner room 
of the apartment occupied by the Prince and his ‘ Mentor” 
was prepared for the complete securing of the little prisoner. 
The door that opened from it on the ante-room was cut across 
breast high, a grating of iron bars placed across the upper part, 
and the whole was screwed and nailed fast. A small trap was 
opened in the grating, so that food and drink might be placed 
on a slab within the prisoner’s reach. What he did not want 
he was expected to return by the same way. He was allowed 
neither fire or light within his cell. A pipe was passed through 
the grating which formed the upper part of his door, and thus, , 
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whenever a fire chanced to be lighted in the outer apartment, 
he could warm himself. A lantern that hung outside the grating 
of his door was his only light by night. By day the filtered 
and reflected light, that retained but little sunbeam in its dim 
greyness, came to him through the bars of the wooden blinds. 
of his closed window. It is difficult to realise the full cruelty 
of the arrangement, but it was consistent with the temper of 
times, and with the terror and reckless tyranny of the distracted 
Commune. There is no mystery in the treatment of the 
young King, or in his abandonment. Had he been old enough 
for the guillotine he would have perished in that way, as it 
was he was left to die by slow disease and decay; and if 
there were calculation in the contemptuous neglect under which 
he gradually sank, the changing factions that decimated France 
cared little for its result during the winter of ’93 and ’94. 

At the moment of the boy’s abandonment he was of slight 
political value. Royalism was for the time crushed throughout 
the length and breadth of France. It was in January, as 
we have seen, that the Government decreed that Simon should 
not be replaced, and that a special guardian for the son of 
Capet was unnecessary. In December, Toulon had been taken, 
and the English fleet successfully defied. Hoche and Pichegru 
had repulsed the armies of the coalition on the Rhine frontiers. 
In December, the Jacobin proconsuls had stupified the provinces 
by their cruelties. The /wsi//ades of Lyons, the noyades of 
Nantes, and the final destruction of the Vendean army took 
place in December. In the whirl of death and terror during 
the winter, of what account was the sickly son of the forgotten 
King? As for the cruelty of his long solitude, cruelty was. 
a virtue of the hour. In December, we find Rossignol, the 
Republican general in the Vendée, writing to the Committee 
of Public Safety: “There are yet humane men, and to my 
mind that in revolution is a fault.” And in December and 
January of ’93 and ’94, famine and cold were added to other 
terrors. The starving people forgot the remnant of royalty 
in the prison of the Temple. Even Chaumette and Hébert 
had other work on hand than the degradation of Marie 
Antoinette’s son. ‘Their fate was following them fast, as they 
came and went to and from the Temple, and gave directions 
for the living death of the boy they had ruined. The history 
of Paris during that winter is but the story of the struggle 
between Hébertists and Dantonists, and between Dantonists 
and the creatures of Robespierre. There is then no mystery 
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in the abandonment of the miserable representative of a for- 
gotten dynasty. On the anniversary of his father’s execution, 
Louis XVII. was put away as the properties of some obsolete 
tragedy might be. In March, the Hébertists, by a strange irony 
of fate, were guillotined on a charge of planning the escape 
of the son of Capet. In fact, the only acknowledgment of 
the boy’s existence outside the bars of his nailed-up door 
was the occasional use of his name for mutual accusation 
among the contending factions. The slightest expression of 
pity for him ensured the dismissal of the officers whose duty 
it was to verify his presence in the Temple. ‘There was 
-only one more guard,” writes Madame Royale, “ whose manner 
encouraged me to recommend my brother to his care. He 
ventured to speak of the harshness shown to him, but he was 
dismissed the following day.” 

It is hard to picture the condition of the delicate child during 
the six months that he was left to rot in the gloom of his 
prison. No voice spoke to him except when at night he 
was ordered to lie down, or called up to the grating for identi- 
fication. He had been given a bell to ring if there were cause, 
but he was so afraid of the people about him that he never 
used it. For a time he swept out his prison and preserved 
some cleanliness, but his waning strength and courage made 
him give up one by one the last habits of a human creature. 
“ He lay in a bed,” writes Madame Royale, “‘ which had not been 
stirred for more than six months, and which he had not strength 
to make. Vermin covered him; his linen and his person were 
covered with them. For more than a year his shirt and 
stockings were not changed. No person cleaned away the filth 
that accumulated in his room. His window, closed by bars 
.and fastened by a padlock, was never opened, and no one 
could remain in his room on account of the putrid smell. It 
is true that my brother neglected himself; he might have taken 
a little better care of his person, and at least have washed 
himself, since a pitcher of water was left with him, but the 
wretched child was dying of fear. He never asked for anything, 
so scared was he by Simon and the other officials. He passed 
: the day in doing nothing. ... . 

What must have been the thoughts of his sick brain, as 
. day and night went by, and fear was his only companion—fear, 
‘which is so painful even for a minute, and which haunted him 
incessantly? What phantoms sat by his rotting pillow, and 
pointed {at him from the dim recesses of the place, and fevered 
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him with the dreadful excitement of powerless abandonment ? 
What terror in the streets could have equalled the terror of 
that delicate soul? All faith and love, all happy memories of 
his parents, had been taken from him, and he was left alone 
with the fantasies of his weakened brain. The scanty and coarse 
food supplied to him, the physical hardships of his situation, 
seem slight evils compared with the exquisite mental torture 
inflicted on him. The darling of Versailles, the dear son of 
his loving parents, was left to perish in a degradation that we 
suppose no foundling child in France had ever suffered. The 
bright child, sensitive and imaginative above the average, was 
subjected to an agony of solitude and darkness that no grown- 
up criminal can endure without loss of reason ! 

Meantime, without written or other evidence against her, the 
King’s sister, Madame Elisabeth, was borne away with small 
ado in the dance of death. On the 9th of May she was taken 
away from her niece, and next day she was sent with a batch 
of twenty-four to the scaffold, where she died piously and bravely. 
Madame Royale asked what had become of her. “She is 
gone for an airing,” the municipal on service replied. ‘“ One 
day,” Madame Royale writes, “there came a man—TI think it 
was Robespierre—he looked at me insolently, cast his eye 
over the books, and after having searched with the municipals 
he went away.” The young solitary girl did not speak to the 
chief of the Jacobins, but she gave him a paper on which 
she had written those words : ; 


My brother is ill. I have written to the Convention that I may be 
allowed to take care of him. The Convention has not yet replied. 
I repeat my request. 


Poor brave child of fourteen, royally facing the spiteful Terrorist ! 
The perversion of sentiment which distinguishes revolutionary 
epochs can alone explain the indifference with which the muni- 
cipals on daily service in the Temple witnessed the slow 
destruction of the boy in their charge. It is true that they 
were only answerable for his body. Dead or alive, the presence 
of the Prince must be verified each day by the Temple officials, 
but if dead, the Convention would not have complained. If 
he was alive, and a word or action of his gaolers showed the 
boy pity, they might be brought into the fatal list of “ suspects !” 
Still the apathy of the municipals is a remarkable proof of 
the distorted principles of the time. Each night the commis- 
sioners of the day came to see through the grating of his 
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door that the prisoner was safe, and to hand over the charge 
of him to their successor. At any hour they chose, the veri- 
fication was made. Sometimes a longer scrutiny took place 
than usual, the lantern was turned full on the half naked, sickly 
figure within the bars, and dazzled and ashamed, the boy was 
called up to the scoffs of the patriots. He was never known 
to complain, even when his food was later than the appointed 
hour; he only showed his hunger by quicker eating. Some- 
times he must have suffered painfully from thirst, as his strength 
failed and he could with difficulty reach the pitcher in which 
water was supplied to him. We will hope that the semi-idiocy 
at last produced in him was some relief. His passionate and 
brilliant intelligence became dulled as his will and spirit were 
broken. 
Ill. 

The fall of Robespierre, and the revolution of the 9th of 
Thermidor, or 27th of July, brought change to the thing of 
skin and bone and sores that just stirred within the closed 
room of the Temple. The reign of defiant Jacobinism was 
over, the reign of frightened Jacobinism began, hardly less 
criminal, but more cautious, than the “Red Terror.” The 
existence of Louis XVI’s son might prove a useful card in 
the difficult game of the surviving Conventionnels, and yet 
his existence might become a serious danger for the Republic. 
Perplexity and trimming are evident in the conduct of the 
Government during the remaining months of the boy’s life. It 
was proposed by one party in the Convention, to “ vomit forth 
the infernal family of Capet from the soil of France ;” but 
another believed it more prudent to retain them in strict con- 
finement. The dread of what might happen if the Prince 
escaped, and the risk of conspiracy if he remained in France, 
explain the cruel middle course that was taken with him, which 
only served to prolong his agony. At six o'clock on the 
morning of the day after Robespierre’s downfall, Barras, who 
was one of the successful faction in the Convention, visited 
the Temple. He was in command of the anti-Terrorist militia, 
and it was his care to go to the different posts of Paris and 
receive the new oath of fidelity required from the troops. With 
him were several deputies in full costume, and other officials. 
He ordered the ‘Temple guard to be doubled, and recommended 
to the municipals on service the strictest watchfulness. In 
the Memoires de Lombard it is related that he went to the 
Prince’s apartment, that he found the boy lying in a sort of 
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cradle; that Barras asked the prisoner why he did not lie on 
his bed, to which the Prince replied that he suffered less on 
the little couch. The author adds that he had on a waistcoat 
and a pair of grey trousers. As the trousers appeared tight, 
Barras caused them to be split open on both sides, and per- 
ceived that the boys legs were enormously swelled. He desired 
that a doctor should be sent for, and blamed a municipal and 
an attendant for the filth in which the child was left. 

Though this story is in some points inconsistent with after 
facts, it gives valuable testimony as to the disputed point of the 
young King’s power of speech. The supporters of Richemont 
assert that the boy found in the Temple on the downfall of 
Robespierre was incapable of speech, and his dumbness is the 
chief argument against his identity with the son of Louis XVI. 
The poor wretched creature, it is certain, seldom spoke, but 
it is very possible that Barras in military uniform roused in 
him some memory of the past, untied his lips for the short 
answer to the first kindly inquiry he had received since he 
had been taken from his mother. In reply to other questions 
of Barras the boy was obstinately silent. The visit of Barras 
may not have been on the first occasion of his reviewing the 
Temple guard, but on that day, as he left the place, he called 
one Laurent to him and desired him to wait on him in the 
afternoon. 

Laurent was a man of violent revolutionary opinions, but 
he was educated, and well bred in manner. Madame’ Royale 
reports favourably of him, as very different from the drunken 
and brutal officials who had been her only visitors. He was 
only twenty-four, but his democratic principles had recommended 
him to Barras. He was a native of Martinique, and it is pos- 
sible that his origin may have interested Madame Beauharnais 
and Tallien in his success. 

“We have disposed of you without consulting you,” said 
Barras, when in the evening Laurent waited on his patron, 
and on the following day the young man received his nomination. 
The decree by which he was appointed is as follows : 


The Committees of Public Safety and of General Safety decree that 
the citizen Laurent, member of the Revolutionary Committee of the 
Temple, is provisionally entrusted with the keeping of the tyrant’s 
children detained in the Temple. The united Committees urge on 
him the most exact watchfulness. 


The decree is signed by seventeen of the revolutionary chiefs. 
A second decree orders that Laurent’s salary should be paid 
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monthly at the rate of six thousand francs, or two hundred and 
forty pounds, a year. 

On the same day he entered on his new duties. It was late 
in the evening when he arrived at the Temple, the municipals 
on service received him in the council-room, and conversed 
so long, that it was two o’clock in the morning before he was 
brought to the young King’s room. Some rumours of the 
boy’s condition had reached him, but his surprise and alarm 
were great when in reply to his call no answer came from the 
boy’s bed. No threat or promise brought the miserable child 
to the grating. Laurent was obliged to accept his charge 
without further communication, but next day he applied to 
the Government for an inquiry. It was at once instituted, 
and on the 31st of July several members of the Committee of 
Public Safety and some officers of the Commune came to verify 
the Prince’s condition. They ordered the door to be broken 
open,—a circumstance which contradicts the story of Barras’ 
visit on the 28th, but which is consistent with a later visit. 
When some of the bars had been removed, one of the work- 
men thrust in his head, and seeing the child he asked him 
why he had not answered before. There was no reply. In 
a few minutes the visitors were able to go in. They found 
the child lying motionless on the squalid bed. His back was 
bent, his legs and arms were singularly lengthened at the expense 
of his body. His features were sunken, and he betrayed no 
interest in the opening of his prison ; the torpor and indifference 
of a dying animal were on him! On closer examination his 
head and throat were found to be eaten away by sores, long 
nails had grown on his hands and feet, his matted hair was 
plastered to his temples by dirt and vermin—there were tumours 
on his wrists and knees. 

The sight of a nine years child brought to such shameful misery 
might well have moved even a philanthropist to charitable action, 
but fear was still so potent with the visitors that it was with 
difficulty that Laurent got leave to do something for his ward. 
Warm water was sent for to wash his sores, and with the consent 
of the deputation the prisoner was removed to the outer room 
while his own was being purified. “ Laurent had taken down a 
bed that was in my room,” writes Madame Royale, “ my brother's 
was full of bugs. He gave him baths and cleansed him from the 
vermin with which he was covered.” He even obtained leave that 
a surgeon should from time to time dress the boy’s sores, and got 
for him a suit of slate-coloured clothes, a sort of semi-mourning,. 
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The Jeunesse Dorée had begun to revive social forms in 
Paris, and sans-cullotism was forced to retreat before JVotre 
Dame de Thermidor, as-Madame Tallien was called, and her 
revival of luxury. Perhaps it was in sympathy with the new 
light, lurid and unheavenly as it was, that the little Capet’s 
guardians changed their manners to him. Laurent insisted that 
the visitors of the Commune should cease to call him wolf 
and viper, and should address the prisoner as M. Charles or 
Charles. But Laurent could do little in the face of the Con- 
vention, which remained unchanged in its hatred of the Bourbon 
race. He was not allowed, except at meal times, to see his 
charge, and then only in presence of the municipal commis- 
sioners. ‘The solitude of the prisoner was so little alleviated 
that his persistent indifference and silence are not so strange 
as they would have been had he been encouraged. No doubt 
his coarse and scanty diet, which had not been improved, 
increased the languor and depression which nothing could move. 
One day Laurent obtained permission to take his ward to 
the roof of the Tower. He waited to see what reviving 
influence the open sky and the distant sounds of the city might 
have, but the child followed his keeper in silence. As he 
came down, he stopped before the entrance of the third story, 
where his mother’s apartments had been; he grasped Laurent’s 
arm, and his eager eyes fixed themselves on the door, but he 
said nothing. That evening he hardly touched his food. On 
another occasion as he was on the “ platform” a regiment passed 
with drums and music. He seemed to have forgotten the 
sounds, for he nervously seized his guardian’s hand, but as 
the music continued to play his face brightened. Generally 
he looked upwards or straight before him as he walked, but 
one day he appeared to look for something between the flags 
and stones of the gallery of the roof. Some little flowers had 
thrust their weak stems among them. Long and patiently 
he collected them and made them into a little bunch, and 
when the time came for leaving the place he took them carefully 
with him. When he and Laurent had got down to the door 
of the third story the boy held Laurent back with all his 
strength. ‘You mistake the door, Charles,” said his guardian. 
But he had not mistaken; he had dropped his gleanings at 
the threshold of what had been the Queen’s apartment. He 
thought her still there to receive his offering, as in the old 
days at Versailles, when each day he brought her a nosegay 
gathered by himself. 
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Before he had been in his painful and dangerous post two 
months, Laurent began to grow weary of his close confinement 
and of the surveillance to which he was subjected. On the 
19th of September, he addressed the Committees of Public 
Safety and of General Safety, and reminded them that when 
he had received his appointment Barras had promised him that 
on the following day a colleague should be given to him. 
‘Since then,” he adds, “‘I have addressed several letters to 
you, in which I have explained to you the necessity of not 
leaving me alone in charge of the person confided to me. I 
have received no answer. Now that the attention of the Conven- 
tion is drawn to the fate of the tyrant’s children, now that royalists 
are spoken of, and that precautions cannot be carried too 
far, I feel it my duty to reiterate my demand. I cannot suffice 
alone for the functions required of me, and I think it is of 
public interest that you should not lose sight of my request. 
If at this moment any event were to take place, I could not 
inform you of it myself. I therefore conjure you, citizen 
representatives, to associate as soon as possible with me one 
or two colleagues who will share my watch, and who will answer 
conjointly with me for the charge which you have confided 
to me.” 

IV. 

Not till the 8th of November did the Committee of General 
Safety “adopt and choose the citizen Gomin to be associated 
in the guard of the Temple, and desire the Section of Police 
to call him to his post.” On the following day Gomin heard 
of his nomination. He tried to excuse himself, but he was 
ordered to proceed at once to his post. He was at that date 
thirty-eight years old, a peaceable and worthy upholsterer, 
unmarried, and without any near relations. A royalist gentle- 
man had by a nominally “ patriot” intrigue obtained his selection 
as a sort of guarantee for Louis XVII.’s safety. Gomin lived 
until 1840; he served Madame Royale faithfully both in the 
‘Temple and after the Bourbon restoration. M. de Beauchesne 
was personally acquainted with him, and gathered from his 
recollections, still clear even at the age of eighty, much of 
the information which we possess of the young King’s last 
months. The evidence of Gomin is so important in establishing 
the identity of Louis XVII., that it has been made a chief point 
of attack by those who choose to maintain the “mystery” of 
his end. In a solemn affidavit used in the trial of Naundorff’s 
claims, and which was made in 1837 by Gomin, he declares: 
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“‘ Before his detention I had seen the Dauphin several times 
and very near, having been at that time commandant of a 
battalion of the Paris “National Guard in the garden called 
the Prince’s, at the Tuileries, where he was in the habit of 
playing, accompanied by his governess, Madame de Tourzel.” 

In opposition to this is put an anecdote related by M. de 
Beauchesne of Gomin’s first interview with his charge. On 
his arrival at the door of the Prince’s room Laurent asked 
the new commissioner if he had seen the boy before. “I have 
never seen him,” replied Gomin. “In that case,” answered 
Laurent, “it will be some time before he speaks to you.” The 
sense of “seeing” here is evidently acquaintanceship. The 
Prince had never to his knowledge seen Gomin, and therefore 
would preserve his habitual silence, but the fact of Gomin’s 
having seen the Prince at the Tuileries had evidently nothing 
to do with the recognition of which Laurent spoke. The 
general credibility of Gomin’s repeated and consistent affirma- 
tions of the boy’s identity is not, we think, shaken by M. de 
Beauchesne’s anecdote, and our opinion is confirmed by the 
decision of the ‘‘ Tribunal of the Seine.” In the adverse verdict 
on the claims of Naundorff, on the 17th of June, 1851, there 
is this sentence: “Seeing that no serious presumptions can 
be raised against the testimony of Lasne and Gomin, the Tribunal 
decrees,” &c., &c. 

Gomin and Laurent slept on the ground floor of the Tower, 
as did also a third commissioner, who was changed each 
twenty-four hours, and who was chosen for duty at the Temple 
by each of the forty-eight sections of Paris in turn. Very 
minute precautions in the service of the Tower were still 
observed, nor do they appear ever to have been relaxed. At 
twelve, the commissioner for the day received from his pre- 
decessor the instructions of the Convention touching his duties. 
After that the permanent guardians brought their new colleague 
to verify the presence of the prisoners, and to sign the register 
of the Temple. The keys of the Tower were kept in a press 
in the council-room. The press had two locks with different 
keys, of which each guardian had a duplicate. They were 
therefore dependent on each other, and the turnkey on both. 
Since the death of Louis XVI. the Temple guard had been 
reduced to ninety-four men of the National Guard, and fourteen 
of the Parisian Artillery. Passes to go out were never given 
at once to more than half the number by the guardians, and 
the cards of permission must be signed by both. Every evening 
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a report of what had passed during the day was forwarded to 
the Committee of Public Safety. Each day, generally about 
nine o’clock, the two guardians and the commissioner went 
up together to the young King’s room. Gomlet, a servant, 
dressed the boy in their presence, and, while he breakfasted, his 
bed was made and the room was arranged. A cup of milk 
or some fruit was usually his meal. Then the prisoner was. 
left until two o’clock, when he dined in presence of the guardians 
and the new commissioner. Broth, boiled meat, and a dish 
of plain vegetables, generally lentils, were given to him. Then 
he was left alone until eight at night, when a supper of the 
same sort as his dinner was served to him, he was put to 
bed, and, the lamp in the outer room being lighted, he was. 
alone until next day at nine. With little, if any, change the 
days and nights followed monotonously. Little pleasures were 
procured for his charge by Gomin, but very privately and 
cautiously. Four pots of flowers brought to his room seem 
most to have affected the child. He cried, and looked long 
at them, and at last he gathered one. Yet for many days he 
never spoke to Gomin, in spite of the kindness his new guardian 
tried to show him. At last he said: “It was you who gave 
me the flowers, I have not forgotten.” And as the child began 
to trust and love again a slight colour came into his cheeks, 
and some reflection of his former bright beauty shone on his 
countenance. But it was a dangerous service to treat the 
innocent child even as well as the little criminals in a refor- 
matory school would be now treated. The Thermidorians had 
replaced the bloodthirstiness of the Jacobins by a despotism 
and cruelty not less unscrupulous though more “civilised” in 
its forms. A report read by Mathieu, a member of the Com- 
mittee of General Safety, on the znd of December, sufficiently 
exemplifies the temper of the Government in its treatment of 
the “ tyrant’s” children. 

The Courrier Universel of the 26th November had observed 


that— 


The son of Louis XVI. will also profit by the revolution of the 9th 
of Thermidor. It is known that this child had been abandoned to. the 
care of the shoemaker Simon, the worthy acolyte of Robespierre, 
whose punishment he shared. The Committee of General Safety 
comprehending that to be the son of a King does not necessarily 
involve degradation below the level of a human being, has lately 
appointed three commissioners, worthy and enlightened men, to replace 
Simon. Two are charged with the education of the orphan, and the 
third is to see that he does not want for necessaries, as in past times. 
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The Committee angrily repelled the charge of humanity. 


“ Citizens,” said Mathieu,.“I come in the name of the Committee 
of General Safety to give the most formal denial to the calumnious 
and royalist story which has been inserted lately in the public prints. 
The Committee is there represented as having given tutors to the 
children of Capet, who are shut up in the Temple, and having been 
almost paternal in its care of their existence and their education.” 


He then explained the measures taken since the gth of Ther- 
midor (27th July) for the service of the Temple, and concludes— 


By this explanation it is easy to see that the Committee of General 
Safety has only had in view what was material to a service with which 
it was charged, that no idea has been entertained of ameliorating the 
captivity of Capet’s children or of giving them tutors. The Com- 
mittees and Convention know how King’s heads are brought to the 
ground, but they do not know how the children of Kings are to be 
brought up. 

The remainder of Mathieu’s report is a violent invective 
against royalist sympathies. It winds up by declaring that 
“the son of Capet as well as the assignats bearing his father’s 
effigy shall remain démonétisé”—without value. 


v. 

While the existence of the wretched and half imbecile 
Prince was thus brought into notice at Paris, some useless 
and mischievous attempts to serve him were made by 
foreign powers. Spain and Sardinia declared that they would 
“never consent to treat with the French Republic until they 
had obtained a satisfaction founded on the strongest sentiments 
of nature.” Simonin, the Government commissioner, who had 
been sent to Madrid to treat for exchange of prisoners, forwarded 
to Paris the following message: “‘ The King of Spain is disposed 
to treat on the following bases—first, Spain will acknowledge 
the French Republic ; second, France shall give up the children 
of Louis XVI. to his Catholic Majesty; third, the French 
provinces adjoining Spain shall form an independent State for 
the son of Louis XVI., which he shall govern as King of Navarre.” 

In reply, the Paris Government ordered the instant recal of 
Simonin. On the 22nd of January, 1795, the Executive Com- 
mittees presented to the Convention by Cambacérés their report 
on the proposition just made, that the “Child of the Temple” 
should be cast forth from France. It has been said, on the 
authority of the Comtesse d’ Adhémar, who in 1799 wrote 
Souvenirs de Marie Antoinette, that Cambacérés had been privy 
to the escape of Louis XVII. from the Temple, and that he 
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therefore was selected to report on the boy’s fate to the Conven- 
tion. In this narrative our readers will, we think, find that there 
is full evidence of Louis XVII.’s death in his prison, but certainly 
the able argument of Cambacérés in the debate on the boy’s 
destiny does not suggest doubt of his identity. He winds up his 
exposition of the situation by the words, “There is little danger 
in keeping the individuals of the Capet family in captivity. 
There is great peril in expelling them. The expulsion of tyrants 
has almost always prepared their re-establishment, and if Rome 
had retained the Tarquins, she would not have had to fight with 
them.” The opinion of the Executive Commitee was adopted 
without discussion, but all who knew the state of Louis XVII. 
knew also that the fate which the decision of the Convention 
implied for him was death. ‘Their course, however, was cruelly 
reasonable. It was true that the presence of the unfortunate boy 
was an occasion of intrigue among the royalists of Paris, but his 
arrival at any of the European Courts, or in La Vendée, might 
have given a serious impulse to the plans of the emigrants and 
been a hindrance to the diplomacy of the Revolution. The 
decision of the Convention was unsatisfactory to the guardians 
of the young King in the Temple; both of them were inde- 
pendent in circumstances and unambitious of their painful task. 
There was little for them to do beyond their regular duties 
as gaolers except to watch the slow but certain decline of their 
charge. 

A violent storm of wind on the 25th of January caused some 
change for the better in the young King’s lodging. ‘The room 
he generally occupied became so full of smoke that, on the 
proposal of Gomin, he was allowed by the commissioner on 
service, one Cazeaux, to be carried down to the apartment of 
the guardians. He spent part of the day in the council-room of 
the Tower, and dined with the three commissioners. As usual, 
he was silent and uncomplaining, and, seeing him so, Cazeaux 
said to the others, ‘“‘ You told me that he was very ill. It does 
not appear to be so. Is it to excite interest in him that you have 
represented him to me as almost dying?” ‘“ Dying! no,” replied 
Gomin ; “but in spite of what you say, citizen, this child is not 
well.” “He is well enough; there are plenty of children worth 
as much as he is who are more ill. There are plenty who are 
dying and who are more wanted in the world.” Gomin, a timid 
man, was silenced, but Laurent observed that the boy’s knees and 
wrists were greatly swelled, and told Cazeaux that the child 
suffered greatly from them, “And if he does not complain,” added 
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the kindly young man, “it is because he is brave and feels that 
he is a man.” 

The discussion spoiled- the prisoner’s appetite, though his 
dinner that day was somewhat better than usual. His eyes 
strayed indifferently about the room, while he crumbled a morsel 
of bread without eating or drinking. “Why do you allow him to 
sulk ?” asked Cazeaux. ‘They say that Simon was rough to him, 
but no patience would hold out against his sullen manner.” 
Gomin put away a bit of cake for the boy, and left it in his room ; 
but next day it remained untouched. ‘The weakened mind of the 
poor child had understood and deeply felt Cazeaux’s remarks, 
and it is singular that from that date his convalescence appeared 
checked. He was more subject to feverish attacks, and his 
joints became more swelled. “My brother remained constantly 
before the fire,” writes Madame Royale; “ Laurent and Gomin 
urged him to go out on the Tower for air, but he was hardly 
there before he wished to come down again. He would not 
walk, still less go up the stairs, his illness increased, and his 
knees were greatly swelled.” The rumour of his state got abroad, 
and it was even reported that the little Capet had been dead 
three weeks. ‘The municipal surgeon who had been sent to see 
him reported on his condition to the Commune. On the 26th of 
February a deputation of municipals announced to the Committee 
of General Safety the “imminent danger of the prisoner.” ‘They 
were asked in what the danger consisted, and replied, “ the little 
Capet had tumours in all the articulations, and particularly on the 
knees, that it was impossible to get a word from him, that he 
was always sitting or lying down, and he refused to take any kind 
of exercise.” They were asked the time from which his’ obstinate 
inertia and silence dated. The municipals replied that it was 
since the day on which Hébert had forced the child to sign 
the horrible calumny against his mother. We may regard this 
assertion of the Thermidorian officials as an innuendo against 
Robespierre and the Hébertists, whose tool Simon had been. 
The sullen avoidance of speech by the Prince would seem to 
date from his frightful six months of solitude and neglect. The 
case of a child left to rot, as he was, in darkness and foul air, 
is so unparalleled that there are no means of judging of the 
physical and moral results probable in such a case. In the 
strangeness of the circumstances, who can object to strangeness of 
consequences as unlikely? We cannot say of the boy’s persis- 
tent, though not absolute, silence, that it was impossible. The 
grandson of Maria Theresa may have had the obstinate will 
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which is said to have survived the young King’s struggle with 
Simon and with solitude. He may have inherited from his 
mother the pride which seems to have disdained help from alien 
hands almost to the last. The stolid apathy that fell on him, the 
indolent sufferance that avoided risk of speech and was little 
moved by change of gaolers, were not unlikely traits in the son of 
Louis XVI. There are certainly discrepancies in the evidence as 
to the young King’s power, or at least his habit, of speaking during 
the last months of his imprisonment. It appears probable that 
the occasions on which he spoke were so rare that a general 
impression of his absolute dumbness gained credit among his 
municipal visitors. There was never any question of his perfect 
power of hearing, or was it ever thought that his silence proceeded 
from a defect in the organs of speech. If we are surprised at his 
constant refusal to answer the questions of the officials who 
examined him, we must endeavour to realise his sufferings, the 
atrophy of which he died, and his natural repugnance to the 
revolutionary visitors who had broken his heart and ruined all 
his childish happiness. 

On receiving the report of the Temple authorities, the 
Committee of General Safety sent one of its members, Harmand 
de la Meuse, with two colleagues, to investigate the true condition 
of the young King. ‘The report of Harmand was not published 
until 1814, and it therefore does not possess the same value as if 
it had been given at the time of his visit. Having at last reached 
the prisoner’s room, after unbolting and unbarring the several 
doors that secured the dying boy, Harmand found him playing 
with a pack of cards; he did not desist from his game on the 
entrance of the commissioners, or appear to notice them. They 
spoke to him kindly, and proposed to give him more liberty of 
exercise and any amusement he might wish for. “While I 
addressed to him my little harangue,” writes Harmand, “he 
looked fixedly at me, without changing his position. He listened 
to me with an appearance of great attention, but without a word 
of reply.” In vain the commissioners endeavoured to move him. 
The boy looked at them with such an expression of resignation 
and indifference that Harmand writes: “He appeared to say to 
us, ‘ What does it matter to me—complete your work.’” 

At the request of his visitors the young King showed them his 
hands, and, standing up, he let them examine his knees. “Placed 
thus,” continues Harmand, ‘the young Prince had the appearance 
of being rachitic and of defective conformation, his legs and thighs 
were long and thin, his arms the same, the breast was very short, 
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the chest raised, the shoulders high and narrow. His head in all 
its details was very beautiful.” The boy when first requested to 
walk, obeyed ; but he met a second order with silence and refusal ; 
when scolded and threatened he did not show fear or surprise. 
“His features did not for a second change. There was no 
emotion in his eyes ; it was as if we had not been there, and as if 
I had said nothing.” It is hard to believe that there could have 
been a substituted boy found to play the part of Louis XVII. so 
well. 

The commissioners when they had left the Prince’s room 
visited that of his sister. They were warned by the guardians 
that she would not speak to them—nor did she do so, though her 
silence proceeded from less mixed causes than that of her un- 
fortunate brother. ‘The report of the commissioners was not 
followed by any improvement in the condition of the prisoners. 
‘The guardians of the Prince dared not on their own responsibility 
alter any of the severe regulations of the prison. The daily 
change of their third colleague brought constantly into the Temple 
the passions and agitations of distracted Paris, and the stranger 
municipals generally used their brief tenure of office with coarse 
assertion of authority. On the 23rd of March, we hear of one 
Collot who, looking straight into the Prince’s eyes, said with an 
air of superior knowledge, ‘This child has not two months to live.” 
Gomin and Laurent, afraid of the effects of his words on the boy’s 
imagination, tried to explain them away; but Collot repeated 
with emphasis, “I tell you, citizens, that he will be imbecile and 
idiotic before two months pass, if he is not dead.” On the 29th 
of March, Laurent asked permission to resign his onerous post. 
He had just lost his mother, and he was wanted for family business 
in his own home. It has been said that Laurent had been a 
party to the pretended escape of Louis XVII., and had acted under 
the orders of Barras. In the Naundorff lawsuit copies of letters 
from Laurent to the Thermidorian leader were produced, attesting 
the fraud, but they proved utterly valueless and were unsupported. 
Had Laurent been the agent of the party represented by Tallien 
and Barras in any Temple trickery he would have demanded a 
reward : yet we find him in the following year going to the West 
Indies in a subordinate capacity, nor did he ever rise higher in 
the world than to be secretary of the Republican commissioner at 
Cayenne. He died in that settlement in 1800. 
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Higher Catholic Education. 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
My DEAR -—-, 

Such strange misrepresentations of certain passages in the 
articles on “ The Catholic Colleges and the London University” in 
the MonrxuH of July and October continue to be laid before the public, 
that, loth as I was to notice them at first, I feel it to be a duty now to 
prevent silence being construed into admission of their truth. 

The Dublin Review for January, 1869, in an article entitled “ Prin- 
ciples of Catholic Higher Education,” has the following passage :— 


Here, therefore, we should naturally conclude ; for our purpose has been, as 
we said at starting, to speak in our present article of principles, and not of their 
application. But the Monn [Oct., 1868], has so many admirable remarks in 
the article which we have repeatedly quoted—and has generally, indeed, done so 
much service by drawing attention again and again to the great momentousness 
of the subject—that its practical recommendations will naturally and legiti- 
mately carry with them considerable weight. There is on this account greater 
danger, lest the particular plan which it has brought forward may find 
acceptance, for a brief space of time, with some of its readers. We are 
unwilling therefore to delay, even for a quarter, entering against that plan 
our earnest and emphatic protest. We well know, of course, that the writer 
has had no other motive than that of making a suggestion which at least 
appears pPracticab/e, on a matter more surrounded with practical difficulties 
than perhaps any other of the time. But we confidently cherish the hope 
that, on maturer reflection, he will himself see how serious is the peril to 
which he would expose the highest Catholic interests. His proposal is to 
agitate for the admission of non-resident candidates to Oxford and Cambridge 
degree examinations, with the view of Catholic students thither resorting. 

To discuss this proposal point by point, and its practical details, is a task 
which we must reserve for our future article ; but it will not be entirely out of 
place here to exhibit what we consider the fundamental fallacy of its principle. 
‘The writer seems to forget that, on all the most critical and important matters. 
which fall under the province of higher education, Catholics and non-Catholics 
are irreconcileably hostile—are waging against each other internecine war. It 
does seem an extraordinary thought, to suggest that we constitute our enemies 
judges of our proficiency in the use of those arms which we are learning to 
handle for the avowed purpose of mortally wounding the proposed judges 
themselves. They will be certainly very unwilling to confess, even in their 
own thoughts, that their deadly foe is equally skilled in the use of his weapon 
with their trusted defender. 

Let us give an imaginary instance, as illustrating what we mean—an instance 
which we consider entirely parallel. In those days when the war between 
Catholicity and Calvinism was at its highest, and in some countries most 
preponderatingly Calvinistic, a Catholic suggests that Catholic theological 
students shall compete in theology with Calvinists before Calvinistic exami-. 
ners. He assures his co-religionists that the examination turns entirely on the- 
question of theological ability and information, not at all on that of theological 
truth. We dwells on the paucity of Catholics in the kingdom, and their: 
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consequent deficiency in means for adequate competition, and entreats them 
to supply that defect by the method which he suggests. It is very certain 
that ecclesiastical authorities would turn a deaf ear on such a proposal, nor do 
we think it probable that they will be at all more favourably disposed to the 


present. 


On this passage I observe:-—1. I fully appreciate the Dublin 
reviewer’s kind remarks upon the October number of the MONTH, 
and do not for an instant suppose that he had any intention of mis- 
representing any part of its contents. He will doubtless be glad to 
find, from what follows, that he has been labouring under a misappre- 
hension, and that the MONTH never proposed to submit Catholics to 
the evils which he so vividly depicts. 

2. The suggestion, such as it was, was not made in the October 
article at all; nor do I think that any one who read that article could 
imagine the writer likely to wish that Catholics should be examined 
by non-Catholics in subjects with regard to which they “are irrecon- 
cileably hostile,” much less to make such examination the “ principle” 
of his suggestion. The Dublin reviewer seems to forget that the main 
purpose of the article in question was to protest against such a course, 
and to expose the evils it actually involves in the case of the London 
examinations. There is not a single word in the article implying a 
desire for admission to Oxford and Cambridge, or for any sort of 
connection with them. I fought against a present, actual, operative 
evil, and urged in language as strong as was compatible with due 
respect to the authorities of our colleges, instant abandonment of the 
London University. I said indeed, that “we may well agitate for a 
release from so cruel a necessity, and look out for some means of 
enabling our young men to compete with the best-educated scholars 
of the kingdom, after being educated in our own way.” I did not see 
my way to suggest any definite means; but whatever means might 
hereafter be suggested, 1 bargained that at least none should be 
adopted which could interfere with our own course of education in 
the way that London undoubtedly does, and, as I think, most per- 
niciously. 

3. I do not hold myself responsible for the definite proposal con- 
tained in the July article of the MONTH, signed by a different hand, 
nor has any one the right so to hold me. Yet I cannot help remarking 
that the Dudlin Review is thoroughly mistaken with reference to that 
article as well. The writer pointed out the conscientious impossibility 
of Catholics residing at Oxford or Cambridge. He then proposed 
that we should demand admission to their degree examinations after 
having educated ourselves in our own way. And again, to prevent 
misconception, said, “ What we want is, 4o educate ourselves entirely, 
and then to compete with the best educated scholars in the kingdom.” 
What is this but to say that at present, and in connection with 
London, we cannot educate ourselves entirely? We are hampered by 
the nature of the University compulsory examinations, which are 
wholly unsuited to our wants. We sought, for various reasons, to 
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Hi break away from the London University. There is no prospect of 
our having our own way there. The senate has already refused to 
Hh listen to our reiterated complaints. What shall we do? Why not try 
q whether we can bring the older and better Universities to come into 
q our terms, to let us compete there with the best-educated scholars of 
} the kingdom, and take degrees which stand higher in public estima- 
i] tion? Only let it be remembered, we must secure such conditions as 
| will leave our education entirely in our own hands. We do not intend 
to submit to be examined in philosophy or divinity by men who on 
| those subjects are our enemies. We have groaned too long under 
| such a yoke at London to wish to take upon ourselves a similar yoke 
4 ' anywhere else. “ We must educate ourselves entirely.” It was open 
to any critic to say that this suggestion was not practicable, either 
yy because there was little chance (and little, I think, there is) of such 
| demands being granted, or because there were other dangers to be 
a -anticipated from connection ox any terms with either of those 
q Universities, or because he had a better and more feasible plan to 
: suggest in supply of an acknowledged want. But it was plainly to hit 
quite beside the mark to establish a parallel between the suggestion 
made and an imaginary proposal to submit Catholic theological 
| students to examination in theology by Calvinistic examiners. 
The writer in the MONTH was evidently thinking of the classical 
-and mathematical triposes at Cambridge, into the examination for 
which no subjects enter that could bring Catholics and non-Catholics 
y into collision. He was thinking of the final schools at Oxford in 
mathematics and the natural sciences, and in Litteris Humanioribus, 
; if only the University authorities could be induced to separate from 
e | this last all philosophical matter.* Surely the Dublin reviewer does 
t not object to competition between Catholics and non-Catholics in 
mathematics, pure classics, and the natural sciences? If he does, 
he must either hold these to be the subject of internecine war between 
them—a novel view, which I hardly think he will espouse—or he 
must find conscientious difficulty in any connection whatsoever 
between Catholics and non-Catholics, as, for instance, being driven 
along railways in the company of non-Catholics behind a non-Catholic 
engine-driver. It is simply amazing to me that any one could find a 
parallel, much less a perfect parallel, between a plan from which 
examination in philosophy and theology was carefully excluded by 
demanding that we should be free to dictate our terms, and a plan in 
which the direct end is competition “in theology with Calvinists 
| before Calvinistic examiners.” I am, however, greatly obliged to the 
reviewer for his imaginary case, because it powerfully illustrates and 
bears out my own argument against remaining under the tyranny of 
the London University philosophical examination, which no one can 
escape who takes the B.A. degree there. 
* It is not impossible that Oxford might split the Zittere Humaniores into 
two final schools, resembling the classical tripos and moral sciences tripos at 
Cambridge. 
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As to the passage in the so-called parallel, “He assures his 
co-religionists that the examination turns entirely on the question of 
theological ability and information, not at all on that of theological 
truth,” I find nothing in the July article of the MONTH which could 
by any possibility be twisted into the remotest resemblance to such 
advice, but in the October number I did represent this as the 
language of the senate of the London University to us, and argued that 
our case was not bettered, even were we to accept such an answer as 
a true representation of the mind of the examiners. 

4. It is curious that the Dublin reviewer in January should profess 
himself “unwilling to delay, even for a guarter, entering his earnest 
and emphatic protest” against a suggestion which was published in 
the previous July, and that, seemingly, lest the particular plan brought 
forward might find acceptance, for a brief space of time, with some of 
its readers. We stand aghast at the idea of so great a danger! What 
a disaster for the Church in England, that some readers of the 
MONTH should for a brief space entertain the idea of the possibility 
of connection, however slight, in any way, even on their own terms, 
with Oxford and Cambridge! How immeasurably more dreadful 
than actual connection with London, though they can obtain there no 
redress of their grievances about the philosophical examination! But 
then, why did the Dublin reviewer not rush to the rescue three months 
earlier? How could he find in his heart to allow the poor deluded 
readers of the MONTH to labour for five whole months under so 
perilous a nightmare, when an earnest and emphatic protest would , 
have remedied the evil at once? And then to assume such an air of 
fervent haste, brooking no delay ! 

But had the Dublin reviewer rested here, I should not have 
troubled you with these remarks. In the current April number, he 
inserts with “much pleasure” a letter on Catholic higher education, 
from the Rev. Dr. Gillow, which, as far as it bears on the MONTH, is 
wholly based, zo¢ on the MONTH’S own articles, but upon the Dublin 
reviewer’s representation of them, and one short passage quoted from 
the MONTH at second-hand. I said simply that “the great want 
which makes itself more and more urgently felt amongst us, is a 
liberal education analogous to that given at Oxford and Cambridge.” 
Now Dr. Gillow draws two inferences from this harmless statement ; 
first, that I am “wholly unacquainted with the system of education 
regularly carried on, at all events in the College” of Ushaw; and 
secondly, that “the liberal education given at Oxford seems, according 
to the citation from the MONTH, to present such an object of envy to 
Catholics of the middle and upper classes.” Upon these inferences, 
and upon much else in the letter, many remarks might be made. 
Either the Reverend Doctor has not read the articles in the MONTH, 
or he has read them and failed to perceive their full purport. I incline 
to think that he has been content with the version of the Dudlin 
Review, in which case it is not surprising that he has been misled. 
But I will content myself with only a few observations on the infe- 
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rences to which I have drawn attention. I have indeed no personal 
acquaintance with Ushaw. This is a misfortune which I sincerely 
deplore. But I knew at least as much about its curriculum as the 
Doctor, who knows it intimately, now communicates to the public. 
Far be it from me to say a word against that course, except so far as 
it includes the course of the London University, which the Reverend 
Doctor himself considers “no improvement on the existing system,”* 
but “in many respects the reverse of an improvement.” I expressly 
said that, “we could hardly desire a finer training than the colleges 
would be prepared to give in classics, science, and Catholic philo- 
sophy.” But a good curriculum is not all that is required. A true 
University education requires numbers, in order to produce a healthy 
emulation and stimulating friction. A true University education 
demands an institution altogether separate from schools for boys ; it 
cannot be content with a mere finishing class, it must have emolu- 
ments, scholarships, professorships, degrees, as a stimulus to exertion, 
and a source of wholesome rivalry; it must be a society with a 
corporate existence, with an organisation sufficiently ample to secure 
its dignity and Arestige ; it must be animated with its own proper 
spirit, its own intellectual, moral, and social life, altogether dis- 
tinguished from the associations of mere boyhood. Do what they 
may, our existing colleges, from the very nature of the case, cannot 
provide many, much less all, of these essential conditions of Uni- 
versity education, an education by no means ¢dentical with that of 
Oxford and Cambridge, but certainly ava/ogous to it in these and other 
points. It is no reflection upon Ushaw, or Stonyhurst, or any similar 
institutions, to say that they do not realise any idea of a University, 
and cannot be expected to secure ends which lie beyond their whole 
range and scope. 

Nor was it the intention of the MONTH to contrast and compare the 
elder Universities with London, except so far as, on the one hand, the 
course at London was undoubtedly faulty and unsuited to our purpose, 
whilst possibly those of Oxford and Cambridge might be modified in 
our favour, if ever their examinations were thrown open to us ; and, on 
the other hand, inasmuch as the competition in these latter Universi- 
ties would be with a higher and better class of students, take them as a 
whole, than frequent the examination halls of the London University. 

Still less did the MONTH ever propose “resorting,” as the Dublin 
reviewer represents, to Oxford and Cambridge, and consorting, by 
way of moral training, with other residents at the University. Yet 
Dr. Gillow writes at great length against residence, as if that had not 
been expressly declared by the MONTH to be inadmissible by Catholics, 
and the bare supposition met by a conscientious Von fossumus. 

Let me conclude with a quotation from Dr. Gillow’s letter, with 
which I heartily agree, and which gives me some hope that we shall in 
time emancipate ourselves from the thraldom of the ungodly Uni- 


* The Doctor evidently means ‘‘ on the freviously existing system.” For 
that system is now superseded, or at least modified. 
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versity of London: “ Philosophy presents a difficulty which is felt to 
be almost fatal to any connection between a Catholic college and the 
London University. That Catholics should have to answer questions 
on moral philosophy (may we not add mental?) proposed by men 
whose philosophical views are wholly opposed to the truths of 
their faith, is undoubtedly a grievous hardshif, and seems incon- 
sistent with the religious toleration of which the University makes 
profession.” Every day of very practical experience in preparing 
‘candidates for the London examination in this branch convinces me 
more and more that this “ grievous hardship” will be found to be not 
only almost, but quite fatal to any connection with the London 
University.—Ever yours truly, 

THE WRITER OF THE OCTOBER ARTICLE IN THE ‘‘ MONTH” ON OUR 

**CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND THE LONDON UNIVERSITY.” 


[We may be allowed to add that, although the strange misunderstanding of 
-our contributors’ obvious meaning by the Dublin reviewer for January did not 

-as our correspondent is aware—escape our notice at the time, we were 
unwilling to draw attention to it, in the hope that it might pass without doing 
harm to any one, or, perhaps, be spontaneously corrected by its author. Dr. 
Gillow’s letter obliges us now to speak. Although the articles in the MONTH 
for July and October were principally and directly on the subject of the con- 
nection of the Catholic Colleges with the London University, the writer in the 
Dublin might be supposed, by a reader of his article—which begins and ends 
with references to ours—never even to have heard of that connection, nor to be 
aware of the careful preparation for the London examinations which is carried 
on at Ushaw, at Stonyhurst, and, unless we are mistaken, at Oscott. He 
gives what purposes to be an exhaustive list of possible proposals for supplying 
**higher Catholic education,” among which recourse to London does not figure. 
It was quite in harmony with this willing or unconscious obliviousness as to the 
existence of the London course, that the writer should altogether Omit, in his 
remarks on the suggestion that recourse might possibly be had to Oxford and 
Cambridge for the purposes of examination and of obtaining degrees, to tell 
his readers that this suggestion, to whatever extent it had been made, had been 
made simply as an alternative to the great evils of the London system ; and 
that he should proceed to employ against that suggestion the very arguments 
which our contributors had already used to support their own conclusions. It 
is not easy to conceive a more complete instance of controversial unfairness— 
perpetrated, we have not the slightest doubt, with all that innocence and 
simplicity of intention which are characteristic of the writer, even in his most 
unfortunate moments. It would appear that Dr. Gillow—who has every right 
to be listened to on the general subject—has been a good deal misled by the 
representation of our contributors’ views given by the Dudlin Review. The 
most amusing thing of all, perhaps, is that—if we understand rightly a letter 
inserted in the 7ad/et (April 18)—Dr. Gillow is inclined to blame *‘ others ”— 
including ourselves—for having misled the Dué/in. He has quoted an assertion 
from the MONTH, on which he says the Dudlin Review relied, because it was 
uncontradicted, and so is to be excused. Now, this assertion was simply to the 
effect that there was, everywhere in Catholic society, a feeling as to the want 
of higher education, if the universality of the topic in conversation could fairly 
be taken as an evidence of such feeling. ‘This statement, in both its parts, 
certainly appears to us indisputable. But whether it is true or not, it is quite 
certain that the Dublin reviewer not cnly quoted it from us, but also added the 
expression of his own opinion that it was substantially true. We beg to refer 
Dr. Gillow to the writer in question. We are perfectly confident that, whether 
he pleads guilty or not to the ‘‘ extravagant statements” with which he has 
been charged, & will not accept his friend’s suggestion that he learnt them 
from wus.] 
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SaTIRISTS are, at first sight, not a pleasant set of people—not the 
sort of persons with whom we care to have much to do, or in 
whose presence we feel altogether at our ease. Who can tell 
whether they may not be “taking notes” of himself, while they 
seem to be joining with him in familiar intercourse, even in the 
sacred shelter of private friendship? Then, again, they are often 
declamatory and terribly severe ; they seem to have an interest in 
making every one out to be a villain, and in representing the men 
and the characteristics of their own time under the worst possible 
colours. They are usually discontented, morose, savage, and over- 
bearing ; and we are inclined, after all, to think that the world, 
bad enough as it is, must have some good in it to account for the 
forbearance of Providence towards it, and, at the same time, to 
doubt whether it will ever be made much better by mere scolding. 
Pessimim is an unhealthy theory, and we have sometimes an 
alarming suspicion that satirists are not themselves much better 
than those against whom they inveigh. 

Yet, after all, satire is a legitimate literary weapon, though it 
requires a very well-disciplined mind and a very sound judgment 
to wield it well. Like religious controversy, it ought never to be 
intrusted to men who, either by their mental constitution or by 
their training, are deficient in certain special requisites of charac- 
ter. In religious controversy—to put aside the consideration of 
proper theological training and legitimate commission—it is obvious 
that the first essential mental condition is the capacity, in which 
it is clear that some men are hopelessly deficient by nature, of 
calmly measuring, patiently comprehending, and fairly expounding, 
the views of their adversaries, and the habits of thought of which 
these views are the fruit. Impetuous and narrow minds should 
never touch controversy. ‘There is but one corrective that can 
cure the original vice of their constitution, and that they will 
seldom submit to—we mean a long course of oral teaching from 
the Church’s authorised doctors, accompanied by a constant use 
of that ancient method of disputation which it is one of our 
greatest miseries to have discarded to so great an extent, and 
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which imprints the laws of right and cautious reasoning upon the 
mind in indelible lines. In the same way, strange as it may seem 
to say so, satire—more éspecially against the enemies of the faith 
and of Christian society—should never be intrusted save to men 
of large and open sympathies, of affectionate and generous hearts, 
and of perfect tact and instinct as to the just limits of literary 
warfare. The personal element must enter, to some extent, into 
satire as into controversy, and in both cases we have seen remark- 
able instances of the undue use of this very dangerous feature on 
the part of those who were fighting on the right side, and so 
ought to have been more careful than any others not to bring 
dishonour upon their cause. 

In England the trade of the professed satirist is hardly a 
thriving one, though we have many semi-satirical papers, and 
some of our most prominent writers have from time to time been 
forced to adopt a tone of satire. The fact is, that satire is gene- 
rally a weapon used chiefly by those who have few others to use ; 
and with us there are abundant other ways of drawing public 
attention to abuses. Then our party strifes are not embittered, 
as is the case with some of our neighbours, by the memory of 
recent revolutions, and by the passions which cling around rival 
dynasties. Our political warfare—and, to some extent, our religious. 
warfare also—-is conducted with sincere mutual respect between 
the two sides engaged in conflict, and we benefit from the influ- 
ence of men who have passed or retired from the scenes of strife 
after leaving behind them bright examples of singular courtesy 
and gentleness in their dealings with opponents. Our popular 
political literature, for instance, owes a good deal of its compara- 
tive moderation to the temper and feelings of the generation of 
which the late John Doyle was the exponent, as well as the 
teacher, in his Po/itical Sketches ; and we trust that, with whatever 
occasional exceptions, the higher religious controversy among us 
will retain for many a long year the traditions taught it by the 
fairness, the courtesy, the breadth of view, and the generosity 
to opponents, which have always characterised Dr. Newman’s 
writings. 

M. Louis Veuillot, whose last publication has led us into the 
train of thought which we have thus far pursued, must, we find, 
plead guilty to the name of satirist; the Odeurs de Paris, on 
which we had to remark some two years ago, as well as several 
other works in which the satirical character was less pronounced, 
must for ever fix him in the class of sharp, severe, and pungent 
critics of the follies and vices of his time. But M. Veuillot is, 
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as every one knows, not a satirist and nothing else. Satire is 
a weapon which he knows well enough how to use, and which, 
perhaps, he has no great disinclination to take up; but he 
writes for a generation who keenly appreciate the use of this 
particular weapon, and who have been long in the habit of 
seeing it used unmercifully against religion and the children 
of the Church. It is only fair that the free-thinkers of France, 
the grandchildren, as they may be called, of Voltaire, should 
writhe now and then under the infliction, by a Catholic and 
Christian hand, of the blows which they are so fond of applauding 
when given by men of their own side. It is rather difficult for 
any one but a Frenchman to estimate the exact force of M. 
Veuillot’s blows, and so to say whether either in the Odeurs 
de Paris, or in his new work, Zes Couleuvres, the Christian 
satirist has exceeded the due limits of moderation. The last- 
named book, which is now before us, is much gentler and much 
happier in tone than its predecessor. It is, in fact, a collection 
of poems composed at intervals during a considerable number 
of years. At present, at all events, M. Veuillot has less reason 
for fierce discontent than when he penned the Odeurs de Paris. 
He has been allowed to revive the Uzivers, and thus to serve 
the cause to which he has for so long been devoted in the 
most efficacious way open to a man of his talents. He may 
not, perhaps, say all that he might like to say, but he says a 
great deal which most people are glad to read, and his influence 
is undoubtedly well established. 

Les Couleuvres is, as we have said, a volume of poems, a 
good proportion of which are satirical, and which contain 
here and there a great many stinging lines. The volume 
is not so distinctly an onslaught on the lower and _ viler 
regions of Parisian literature and society as the famous Odeurs 
de Paris, but it belongs in great measure to the same category 
as that remarkable work. The phrase avaler les couleuvres 
has no exact equivalent in our language, as far as we are 
aware, though perhaps more than one proverbial expression 
might be quoted to illustrate it. M. Louis Veuillot presents 
these “‘serpents” of his to be “swallowed” by his old enemies, 
the free-thinkers of all classes, and we have little doubt that 
the dose will not be very palatable to its recipients. Poetry 
of this kind is very hard to appreciate in a foreign language, 
and we shall not take upon ourselves to pronounce upon the 
literary merits of the performance. We can only say that the 
short pieces of which this volume is made up will be found 
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somewhat hard reading for those who are only acquainted with 
the French of the ordinary dictionaries. Many of the words, no 
doubt, are strictly Parisian, of the Second Empire. There is a 
certain number also of pieces which represent the positive rather 
than the negative side of M. Veuillot’s keen spirit—his devotion 
to religion and the Holy See. We shall content ourselves with 
two or three extracts, the first is a specimen of his satire :— 


LA DIVA. 
Votre voix est souple et légeére, 
Vos doigts sont souples et légers ; 
Listz méme est pour vous sans dangers ; 
Le reste n’est pas une affaire. 


‘Tous nos lions sont enragés 

(Quand vous chantez un air de guerre ; 
Chantez-vous un air de bergere, 
Soudain nos lions sont bergers. 


Multipliez vos entreprises 
Caprices, polkas, vocalises, 
‘Tout est permis 4 tant d’appas. 


Attaquez tout. Qu’on en fabrique ! 
Mais Mozart, c’est de la musique : 
Charmant objet, n’y touchez pas ! 


Our second extract is called Les Blés de Castelfidardo. 


Les épis généreux aux tétes d’or penchées, 
Portaient avec fierté le trésor du froment. 

Ils étaient miirs ; la faulx a connu son moment, 
Et voila sur le sol les tétes d’or couchées. 


Pieux, le vent du ciel disperse abondamment 
Les salubres senteurs des tétes d’or fauchées : 
Et comme si la main d’en haut les efit touchées, 
Dans les ames s’éveille un saint frémissement. 


Quwiils sont doux, quwils sont beaux! La terre dévastée 
Bénit pourtant leur chute et se sent rachetée. 
Ainsi tombent, Seigneur, tes saints, avant le soir ; 


Et condamnant la mort a racheter la vie, 
Ainsi ta loi d’amour, par l’amour obéie, 
Met le ble sous la meule et la grappe au pressoir. 


We must find room for a passage from and address to Pius IX. 


Reste fiére, téte romaine ! 

Le monde veut garder ta foi ; 

Ou pense encore une ame humaine, 
Cette Ame fait des veeux pour toi. 
Heureux qui combat pour ta cause ! 
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Heureux qui de son sang arrose 
Ton faible et triomphant rempart ! 
En ces temps de gloire usurpée, 
Tes soldats seuls portent l’épée, 
Les autres n’ont que le poignard. 


Que le grand forfait se consomme, 
Qu’ils te ravissent tes Etats : 

C’est toi le prince, c’est toi ’homme, 
Le monde ne s’y trompe pas. 

Pour avoir volé le tonnerre, 

Pour étre ’horreur de la terre, 

Et la remplir d’un vil effroi, 

Est-ce qu’on a changé les réles ? 
Vaincu, la croix sur les épaules, 

Il reste un monarque : c’est toi! 


Dieu t’a donné le diadéme, 

Il peut le reprendre a son gré ; 
Mais l’exil, mais le tombeau méme 
Te recevront grand et sacré. 

Que le navire ou l’humble barque 
Emportent le dernier monarque 
Vers son sépulcre glorieux : 

Tl aura le salut des armes ; 

Son peuple, par de nobles larmes, 
Le sacrera victorieux. 


A-t-il embrassé l’infamie, 

Est-il chargé de vils remords ? 
Vaincu de I’Europe ennemie, 

Son honneur est-il chez les morts ? 
Il n’a pas croulé dans la boue ; 

La force qui de lui se joue, 

C’est le torrent, non le ruisseau. 
L’honneur te reste, Ame loyale : 
L’honneur, de ta tombe royale 
Saura faire un royal berceau. 


Ton peuple, vendu par des traitres, 
A vu les masques se lever. 

Au lieu d’un'pére, il a des maitres. 
Tu combattais pour le sauver. 
Descends en paix de ton calvaire ; 
La vie est 4 ce qu’on révére, 

Qui doit renaitre peut mourir. 

Tu vivras. ‘Ton Dieu, ton modéle, 
Donnera la gloire au fidele 

Et des successeurs au martyr. 


M. Veuillot is not a man to let himself be forgotten by his 
contemporaries, but if it were so, the volume which the Abbé 
Charbounel has compiled from his writings would be enough 
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to remind us of the large number of important subjects as to 
which he has laboured on the right side. We may fitly notice 
it along with the volume of poems of which we have been 
speaking, as the two in their combination give a more adequate 
idea of the characteristics of their distinguished author than 
either of them apart from the other. Zes Penseés de M. Louis 
Veuillot are taken from more than fifty different publications 
of this prolific author, and we must remember that they do 
not include his many contributions to the journal with which his 
name is identified. The book is very well arranged in eleven 
parts, under which nearly a thousand sections are classed, con- 
taining passages generally of no great length, but pithily and 
forcibly expressed. ‘The several headings are “God, and our 
Lord,” “Religion,” “The Church,” “The Clergy,” “Truths 
of Salvation,” ‘Virtues and Vices,” “Enemies of Religion,” 
“ Persecution,” “ Polemics,” “ Politics,” and, lastly, “ Varia.” M. 
Veuillot is always striking and forcible, and sometimes profound ; 
thoroughly loyal to the Church, and severe on her enemies. 
In some respects, perhaps, he would meet Dr. Johnson’s appro- 
bation as “a good hater.” We fear that he has done a good 
deal to aggravate the national feeling against England among 
his countrymen, not altogether on religious grounds, and in this 
we think he falls short of the perfection of the Catholic 
spirit, which does not feed itself on the antipathies and the 
quarrels of the past. When he tells us for instance (p. 394) 
that England is now more barbarous than she was before the 
arrival of St. Augustine, we are inclined to wonder whether 
M. Veuillot has made any very profound researches either into 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities or ifto the present condition of the 
country of which ke speaks so freely, and in which he has 
many warm admirers who do not quite like to be told that 
their fellow-countrymen are worse than the pagan exterminators 
of British Christianity. Za puissante Angleterre, says M. Veuillot, 
donne asile aux regicides, and he contrasts England with Rome, 
where dethorned Princes find an asylum. We are certainly 
far from denying the singular honour which belongs to Rome 
in her welcome of exiled sovereigns and their families, some 
of whom, perhaps, have been no great friends of hers in their 
prosperity ; but the taunt against this country does not come 
well from a French Catholic, who ought not to have forgotten 
the hospitality extended by England to so many thousands of 
French emigrants of all ranks and classes, Bishops and Priests 
as well as laymen, at the time of the Great Revolution. But 
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M. Veuillot has spent a great part of his life in smart writing, 
and it would hardly be fair to take him to task for the occasional 
exaggerations and violent expressions which are the temptations 
of such a career, unless they had been enshrined in a volume 
like the present, which is meant to represent the- deeper and 
more philosophical features of his very numerous works. 

We may add that this collection has been highly spoken 
of, in general, in a letter from the Latin Secretary of the Holy 
Father to the Priest who has compiled it. It must be a great 
consolation to M. Veuillot to have this general approbation 
from the authority whose cause he has so long served with 
exemplary faithfulness. The battle of the Church in our day 
is twofold, for besides the ordinary assaults upon her dogmas 
and her faith in general, attacks have been made for many 
years upon the social system of Christian Europe which is 
her creation, and against which the whole force of the great 
movement which is best, perhaps, described under the simple 
name of Revolution, in the worst sense of the word, has been 
long directed. ‘The little volume before us might almost be 
divided into two parts, corresponding to this twofold attack, 
and the division would show how faithfully M. Veuillot has 
fought on the side of truth in both parts of the battlefield. 
Mgr. Mercurelli, accordingly, writing in the name of the Holy 
Father, speaks of the “solid arguments M. Veuillot has so 
frequently furnished, both for sustaining belief and for refuting 
the sophisms and pretensions of unbelievers, and no less for 
exposing the fallacy of the opinions with which it is now 
sought to undermine the religious foundations of society.” 


Mur Library Table. 


1. OuR readers will hardly be desirous that we should again trouble 
them on the subject of certain complaints which we have had to 
make—more particularly in our February number (p. 183, seq.)—as 
to the treatment which some statements made in this magazine have 
received at the hands of a certain writer in the Dublin Review for 
October and January last. Questions of literary and controversial 
fairness, though often important, and, indeed, of strict necessity, are 
always unpleasant. In the present instance, the explanations given 
in the April number of the Dud/in Review do not, happily, impose on 
us the necessity of adding anything on our own account to our former 
remarks ; and we only notice them for the sake of giving the writer 
with whom we are dealing the full benefit of them with regard to 
certain statements of his own which we felt obliged to call in question. 

The first of these points, as to which it is fair that his explanation 
should be laid before our own readers, relates to the main subject of 
our article in February—the knowledge of the Apostles as to the 
future Definitions of the Church. We are glad to find that the 
Dublin Review is quite disposed to disavow all difference from the 
common doctrine on this point, as laid down by us from the teaching 
of Suarez and other great authorities. The words used by the writer 
in question certainly seemed open to grave objection, as they obviously 
implied far less extensive knowledge on the part of the Apostles than 
is usually allowed to them by Catholic writers. It appears that here 
there has been full and adequate cause for misconception, the writer 
in the Dudlin having, as he says, “carelessly twice committed the 
clerical error of writing ‘the Apostles’ instead of the ‘ Church of the 
Apostles.’” We may as well quote the whole sentence, as it stands 
in the Dudlin Review for January, p. 228, inserting in brackets the 
necessary alterations :— 

We had no right to assume that the Apostles [the Church of the Apostles] 
knew zone of these ‘‘deducible” and ‘‘ protective” truths, which the Church 
has from time to time infallibly determined since their death [since the death of 
its first teachers]; but it seemed safe to say that those truths were generally 
or that most of them were unknown, or altogether ‘‘ unknown” to the Apostles 
[the Church of the Apostles]. 


The writer should certainly have the full benefit of this explanation. 
At the same time, we may simply state two facts, which will account 
entirely for the use which we made of his words, and the inference 
which we drew from them in their grammatical and obvious sense. 
The first is, that the discussion from which these words are quoted, 
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between ourselves and Mr. Liddon, absolutely required that no dis- 
tinction should be drawn between the Apostles and the Church 
taught by them, and that the words, the “Church of the Apostles,” 
should be understood to include the Apostles themselves. The writer 
before us “intervened” in this discussion—without, as we thought at 
the time, having read Mr. Liddon’s note—and was therefore bound to 
take the words “ Church of the Apostles” in the largest sense, as he 
found them. We need not trouble our readers with long explanations, 
but a moment’s consideration of the argument between Mr. Liddon 
and ourselves (see the MONTH, vol. ix., pp. 203—206), will show how 
preposterous it would have been to affix to that gentleman’s phrase, 
“the Church of the Apostles,” a meaning which would have left it 
open to his antagonist to assume that he did not deny that the 
Apostles knew of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. Mr. 
Liddon distinctly spoke of that doctrine as an addition to the number 
of “revealed certainties.” If, therefore, the writer in the Dudlix 
Review, for the purposes of an entirely different controversy of his 
own, had drawn the distinction between “the Church of the Apostles ” 
and the Apostles themselves, we should have been obliged to deny 
his competency to do so, and his words in January, which he 
certainly had not used in October, seemed to us a tacit acknow- 
ledgment of this. Our second remark is, that the impression conveyed 
by his words in January was strengthened by another passage in 
the same number, which contains a lucid and able article on 
“Theories of Development,” which is commonly attributed to a 
very distinguished and learned member of the London Oratory. In 
that article (at p. 47), there is a statement made by the author on this 
precise point of the knowledge of the Apostles, as distinct from that 
of the rest of the Church—“ They deposited the faith, their successors 
only transmitted it. All subsequent definitions of faith are simply 
the unravelling of matter given by them. Their state of mind was 
quite different from that of their successors,” &c. To this a note, 
which seems to be editorial, is appended : “ Ad/ subsequent definitions 
of faith. We are not denying, of course, that the Church often puts 
forth other infallible determinations, for the purpose of protecting the 
deposit.” Every man is the best witness as to his own meaning, but 
we are sure that we shall not be thought to have been unfair in 
seeing, in the obvious and grammatical sense of these words, a strong 
confirmation of the impression derived from the clerical error in 
another part of the same number—that the editor wished to limit 
the knowledge of the Apostles to future definitions of faith. 

The only other point on which we are bound to remark in the 
notice now before us relates to two short sentences, the one from an 
essay by Dr. Ward, the other from a notice in the January number of 
the Dublin Review, which we are said to have cited for reprehension 
from Dr. Ward’s writings, and both of which we are also said to have 
“‘misconceived.” As to the first of these two, the writer appears 
to complain that his critic has not referred to a certain explanation 
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of the words in question, mentioned in the passage, which would, as 
he thinks, have modified the opinion formed on them. As to the 
second, he gives an explanation at some length, to which we must 
refer our readers, having first simply reminded them of the manner 
in which the passages in question were quoted in the MONTH. We 
only gave those passages as specimens from a number which from 
time to time had been submitted to us, as to which we expressed the 
opinion that they would hardly bear that severity of criticism which 
their author was constantly in the habit of dealing-out to others. We 
were far from thinking that they could not be made to seem orthodox 
and unobjectionable by means of subsequent explanations, and we are 
not concerned to defend, against such explanations, the more unfavour- 
able opinion which they certainly appear to us likely to create, when 
taken in the obvious and grammatical sense of the words of which they 
consist. Our opinion of them was not, however, formed without a 
careful consideration of the context, and it is not substantially altered 
—as to the words in their plain sense, as distinguished from the 
meaning attached to them by their author—by the explanations now 
given. But it was enough for our purpose to show that they were in as 
great need of explanation as many isolated passages which have not 
always been very indulgently dealt with by the writer with whom we 
are concerned. 


2. “ Mother Margaret” was so noted a person, and was the object 
of so much veneration and, indeed, of wonder to all who knew her or 
knew of her, that any authentic narrative of her life and labours, 
written even with ordinary good taste and skill, and with an affec- 
tionate appreciation of her character and virtues, would have been 
gladly and gratefully welcomed by the English Catholic body. But 
of the work before us (7he Life of Mother Margaret Mary Hallahan, 
O.S.D. London: Longmans, 1869), we can affirm, without exagge- 
ration, that it is one of the most delightful biographies of our time ; 
nor can we award it a lower meed of praise than is signified by our 
declaring that it is eminently worthy of its subject. Much, no doubt, 
of the lively pleasure we have derived from its perusal is due to the 
fact that both the book and the subject of it are indigenous produc- 
tions. Here, at last, we have in our own native tongue the life of one 
native-born, in whom were conspicuously manifested those special 
characteristics which, if not those of a Saint—for to the Holy See 
alone belongs the right of allocating that glorious title—are at least, 
to the ordinary eye, stamped with the impress of saintliness. 
We are so little accustomed to have such a character displayed 
before us in homely English garb, speaking with English accent 
and thinking English thoughts — for, though Mother Margaret’s 
parents were Irish, England was her birth-place and the scene of 
her great labours—and associated with places and people whose 
names are to us as household words, that the very familiarity of 
the scenes and circumstances in which we find ourselves lends a 
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singular charm to a narrative which anyhow could not fail of being 
profoundly interesting. Saintliness, then, is no longer to us as a 
foreign thing, the produce of Italy or Spain or the “sunny land of 
France,” but the genuine growth of our own cold northern clime, and 
we rejoice and congratulate ourselves accordingly. Granting even 
that this remarkable woman—equally wonderful, as one of her friends 
observed, for her natural and supernatural endowments—would never 
have risen to the stature she attained but for her fifteen years’ 
residence in Catholic Belgium, still she had sprung from our own 
stock, she grew and flourished in our own soil, and has become our 
own rightful possession. Many, we believe, will find her life a perfect 
mine of spiritual wealth, and we can quite imagine that from its 
perusal will date many a conversion from heresy or worldliness, many 
a start forward in the paths of perfection, perhaps many a vocation to 
the Religious life. 

Mother Margaret was a woman of great natural force of character 
and an indomitable will, and when such a soul cooperates freely or 
faithfully with divine grace the momentum it acquires is irresistible, 
and the results are magnificent. It had been our intention, on first 
opening the volume, to indicate some at least of the more salient 
points of the narrative, sufficient to show to such as might not be 
acquainted with Mother Margaret’s history what manner of person 
she was, and what sort of work she was commissioned to do. But 
we soon found ourselves involved in such an embarras des richesses 
that we were fain to abandon the attempt. For an account, therefore, 
of the vast and arduous labours which this truly good and great 
woman performed amidst squalid and neglected populations, and the 
numerous institutions she founded and directed for the care and 
religious education of the poor, we must refer the reader to the book 
itself, bidding him only to remember that she who accomplished all 
the great things he reads of was never free from bodily pain, and 
suffered at times excruciating tortures ; indeed, in the later years of 
her life, even the ordinary effort of walking or standing was often 
beyond her strength, and an hour or two of talking caused her great 
physical exhaustion. We must content ourselves with extracting a 
few passages, taken almost as they come, which may serve to convey 
some faint idea of her interior spirit, and what may be called the 
predominant habit of her soul. 

“God alone—this was the key-note of all her teaching. The 
words flowed from her pen and from her lips on all occasions ; there 
is hardly one of her spiritual letters in which they do not occur. 
‘Let us pray, let us love, let us live for God alone. Let a holy 
jealously take possession of us, keeping all our thoughts, words, and 
works for Him alone.’ Truly, if any one were to ask in what Mother 
Margaret’s idea of the interior life consisted, no better answer could 
be given than the words of her favourite motto—God alone. She 
meant by it the surrender of the whole heart and the whole intention ;. 
the single eye directed to God as a motive ; the single heart opened 
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to embrace Him.as its end ; the single will and purpose to live for His 
service, and to seek His glory before all things. Much as she cared 
for the active works of -charity, they were, after all, but the husk ; 
there was a spirit that must animate them, or she prized ‘them very 
lightly. How often did she remind her children of this, and warn’ 
them lest, through want of a pure intention and guard of the heart, 
they might be labouring all the day, and have nothing really to offer 
to God at its close. Sometimes she gave her children a practical 
lesson of mortification on this head. Entering a poor-school one day, 
she desired a Sister who was teaching a class to question the children 
before her. The subject was Bible history, and one of the questions 
being, ‘Where did Abraham come from?’ a small boy called out, 
with some satisfaction, ‘From Mesopotamia.’ ‘What a big word,’ 
said Mother Margaret ; ‘now I’ll ask him some questions.’ So she 
asked him if he liked plum-pudding for dinner, and more to the same 
effect, and then left the class. The next time she came the children 
were repeating by heart the Latin hymns of the Blessed Sacrament, 
and were getting through them at rather a rapid rate. She sat down 
and asked them how much they understood of what they were 
saying, and then gave them a beautiful instruction on these hymns, 
and the reverence with which they should be recited. ‘It made me 
feel,’ writes the Sister who relates this anecdote, ‘how little I 
understood of the real spirit in which these children should be 
trained.’ It was the same with every kind of work, whether mental 
or material. No one better liked to have things done, and well done, 
but the intention of the heart was her first thought. . . . A 
large banner was once made in the convent, closely embroidered all 
over, but not very effective. The artist proposed, in case another 
were made like it, to save time and trouble by working a handsome 
centre, and placing it on a woven ground. ‘You forget, child,’ 
observed Mother Margaret, ‘that a// that multitude of stitches gives 
glory to God? . . . One of the special objects of her dislike 
was anything approaching a hodéy. ‘ Never be absorbed in anything,’ 
was her constant admonition to those in whom she thought she 
detected such a propensity. . . . When once, however, she was 
satisfied that the heart was free, she had no further solicitude ; they 
might work, teach, play, sing, draw, write, read, and the more the 
better —she required only that it should be a// for God” (pp. 248—251). 
“Her instructions on prayer were as simple as they were forcible. 
‘You will never,’ she said, ‘attain any degree of union with God 
unless you practise prayer and meditation. The time of medita- 
tion is a time of work, a time for laying all your wants before 
our Lord, and asking His grace for all your needs. If you could j 
do nothing else all the time but say to our Lord, “Lord, teach 
me to pray; Lord, teach me humility,” the time would be well j 
spent. Nay, if for three or four years you were to spend the 
whole time in saying, “ Lord, teach me to pray,” you would make 
a very good prayer.’ And again, ‘All lessons are best learnt before 
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the tabernacle. We cannot learn humility better than by gazing 
at that little, lowly, humble place, and thinking that our God is there, 
so silent, so humble, so recollected, yet always working for the salva- 
tion of our souls. We need no books; the fewer books the better. 
Go often before the tabernacle, take the image of your crucified God 
into your hands, and you will learn everything.’ In this, as in all 
else, allowance must be made for her strong manner of asserting a 
principle. What she really meant to discourage was the turning 
meditation into spiritual reading ; for she always permitted the use 
of books, and at times used them herself. She desired that all 
freedom should be allowed to each one’s attraction. ‘If one word 
suffice for your prayer,’ she writes to a young Religious, ‘keep to that 
word, and whatever short sentence will unite your heart with God. 
He is not found in multiplicity, but in simplicity of thoughts and 
words. We meditate to find God, but if our soul goes to Him 
immediately we put ourselves in prayer we need no images, for we 
have the reality. . . . If our dear Lord lives in the centre of the 
soul (as He really does), what need have His spouses to look for Him 


-elsewhere? There He is, to hear and to grant all we ask. Again, 


when we are before our God in the Adorable Sacrament of the Altar, 
what need we anything else but to look and ask ?’” (pp. 257, 258). 
“She used to say of herself that she could never put into words 
what passed between her soul and God. . . . Speaking to one of 
her Religious children of the difficulty she found in manifesting her 
interior, as required to do by a Director, ‘I cannot understand or 


.analyse myself,” she said; ‘and I often tell our Lord that if I 


could do for Him what He can do for me, 7 would love Him 
with my whole heart and be perfectly humble? . . . How com- 
pletely prayer had become like second nature to her, we gather from 
an admission which she lets fall in one of her written manifestations. 
‘ Aspirative prayer,’ she writes, ‘is to me almost as natural as to 
breathe, and God is ever soliciting me to closer union with Him.’ 
A Religious, a convert to the faith, once speaking to her of the 
difficulty of acquiring Catholic habits, told her, amongst other things, 
how long a time it had taken her to acquire the adit of always 
raising the heart to God the first thing on waking in the morning. 
‘What !’ said Mother Margaret, in a tone of wonder, ‘don’t Pro- 
testants do that? Why, child, what else could you have thought 


-of 2? She had been gifted from a child with an extraordinary and 


abiding sense of the presence of God ; and one day, taking up a 
book that treated of prayer, and directed that we should begin by 
placing ourselves in the divine presence, ‘ What nonsense,’ she said, 
‘why, one is never out of His presence.’ Again, so continual 
was her sense of this divine presence, that even disturbance 
of mind had no power to dissipate it. . . . It was as if she 
beheld that divine Eye, which her childish imagination had portrayed 
following her wherever she went, fixed on her without a moment’s 
interruption. One was sometimes disposed to think that her prayer 
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resolved itself into one great continuous act of that most Blessed 
Presence. A Sister having asked her to give her some instructions 
how to say the Divine .Office, Mother Margaret looked at her with 
some astonishment. ‘How are you to say it, child?’ she replied; 
‘why, say it as well as you can, to be sure.’ And when the Sister 
continued, ‘ But what ought I to think of in saying it?’ she replied, 
‘I know nothing about all that variety of ways; J just stand up 
before God and say it in His presence as well as I can. This love 
of simplicity ran through everything. She could not bear those little 
subtleties of self-love, which she was wont to denominate /add/les. 
It mattered not what turn the weakness took, whether it were love of 
notice, desire of sympathy, affectation of manner, or the fancifulness 
so common in the weaker sex, it met with but little mercy at her 
hands. She did not even like the assumption of religious gravity, 
especially if she detected in it the least savour of conscious man- 
nerism. She repeatedly and strongly denounced the habit which 
some have of keeping the eyes cast down and looking out of the 
corners of them, thus affecting the appearance of seeing nothing, 
while they see as much as, or more than, their neighbours. She 
liked to see every one easy and natural after her own cast and 
character, and was no advocate for fashioning the exterior of an 
entire Community on one model. A religious demeanour, indeed, 
she highly valued, but one which springs from the mortification of 
nature, not the dressing of it up. ‘I never like you less,’ she said 
to a young Religious, ‘than when you are trying to be extra good.’ 
After writing a sharp reprimand to another on her want of exterior 
restraint, she thus concludes: ‘ Now, I don’t want you to change, 
but to perfect your nature, and to mortify what is wrong. If you 
were to try and change your face your would look like a Methodist.’ 
‘ As to her own exterior, no one could fail to be struck by 
its character of simple dignity. The writer confesses to have often 
stood and watched her pass along the cloister, for the sake of 
observing that grand, firm step, which age and bodily infirmities 
could never change. It was more than queenly, for queenliness 
would convey the notion of studied art, and her every gesture was 
emphatically xatura/, yet in what imperial court would such a 
bearing have appeared out of place?” (pp. 259—262). 

And this was one who, from her eleventh to her fortieth year, was 
engaged in the common drudgery of domestic service ; who to the 
last never spelt correctly; who could not cipher after the usual 
fashion, and never even learnt to sew well— “a poor, helpless, 
friendless, homeless, penniless girl,’ as she once described hérself ; 
who, though indeed she had ever a love of reading, and of being 
read to, had no book learning, and in many things was like an 
uninstructed child, but who was deeply versed in a knowledge to 
which all human learning is sheer ignorance and folly—the science 
of the Saints, who know God only, and, knowing Him, know all. 

We could have wished to say something of her exuberant charity, 
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and of her zeal for souls, of which many beautiful and touching 
instances are given by her biographer, but we must forego the plea- 
sure. The influence she exercised over all sorts of persons was 
extraordinary, including rough untutored collier boys and highly- 
educated gentlemen ; indeed, it was often observed of her, that 
in the wide circle of her spiritual family she numbered almost as 
many sons as daughters. “I have often asked myself,” writes Bishop 
Ullathorne, “ what was the secret of that marvellous influence which 
she exercised ; and I believe that it lay not only in that great, warm, 
loving soul of hers, that was always going to God, but also in her 
faith in other souls, and in what they are, in what they have latent in 
them, and in what they are capable of. Then she loved souls so 
much, and they felt her love” (p. 64). “It would be hard to say 
precisely,” observes her biographer, “what gave her this power of 
piercing through the thick rhinoceros skin of indifference, and 
of awakening the dormant religious sense. If you weighed and 
analysed her words, they were simple enough. It was the living 
energy of faith that went with them and touched the soul. ‘I felt,’ 
says one person to whom she had addressed a letter of spiritual 
advice, ‘as if out of the paper came forth into my soul some living 
force.’ And a secular whom she visited and consoled in his last 
illness remarked, when she left him, ‘What a woman that is! She 
would put life into a dead body!’” (p. 39). “‘‘ I shall never forget,’ 
writes one friend who occasionally visited the convent, ‘the sweetness 
of her whole demeanour—her smile, the grace and truth of her words, 
her kindness, her courtesy, her modesty, her humility, her cheerful- 
ness, or the sound of her voice’” (p. 328). “One who knew her well 
was used to say of her, that no one ever possessed such power, 
whether of consolation or desolation; a word or a look from her 
would convey either. . . . Some who approached her were, no 
doubt, more conscious of her desolating than of her consoling power, 
for not the least remarkable feature in her character was what we 
must call its many-sidedness, its aspects varied according to the 
various dispositions of those with whom she was brought in contact, 
or the degree of her own familiarity with them . .. yet on the whole 
her power of attraction largely preponderated, and made itself felt 
on characters the most opposite, whether by nature or education ; 
converts or native Catholics, young or old, simple and learned, alike 
were conscious of the charm; so that it was often said she was like 
‘a master-key, which opened all hearts alike.’ Those of feeble mould 
leant on that immense vital strength which helped to bear them up 
above their own weakness, while stronger natures found in her a 
ready sympathy for those severer struggles which are often the lot of 
the strong. The very fact that the powers of mind derived nothing 
from the advantages of intellectual culture, gave a genuine inartificial 
freshness to her words which had a peculiar charm to those who had 
been long accustomed to the ways and language of the world. They 
felt, to use an expression which recurred again and again on the lips 
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of her friends, that ‘there was no one like her” . . . She was of 
the race of the giants” (pp. 332—334). 

We begun by saying-that this is one of the most delightful biog- 
raphies of our time, and we will add that it is also one of the most 
entertaining. Mother Margaret had a way of saying good things in 
pithy, racy terms, flavoured at times with a spirit of quiet sarcasm. 
She never minced her words, and knew nothing of circumlocution. 
The following have met our eye in turning over the pages: When the 
great church at Coventry was completed, “murmurers were found 
who expressed their wonder why Dr. Ullathorne should have thought 
of building so fine a church for a congregation in which ‘there was 
not a respectable person.’ ‘Coventry Church,’ she said, ‘has been 
built, not for man, but for God, and He zs always respectable’” One 
of her Religious happening to speak to her of that “ form of infidelity 
the supporters of which are understood to set forth humanity as the 
only God, Mother Margaret cast her eyes towards Heaven, and 
remained silent for a moment; then, turning to her companion, she 
uttered one of those strong words which, in her strong tones, were 
never to be forgotten, “ He'd bc but a rotten sort of God, my dear /” 
One day when she was being read to out of Fleury’s History, about 
St. Gregory and St. Peter Damian, she burst out, “Those were men 
indeed! they cared for God, and not a straw for man; but now-a- 
days, I think, we have nothing but milk and water.” “ Always busy 
with self!” she writes, in one of her letters toa Religious. “If you 
could but forget to think there was such a nasty thing in the world! 
I never think of praying for you in particular, because I feel sure you 
never forget yourself. I have to think of those who forget them- 
selves.” ‘‘ Nothing disturbed her more than to see any of her 
children keep away, through scrupulous timidity, from Holy Com- 
munion. ‘The devil,’ she would say, ‘told Eve to eat the forbidden 
fruit, and he tells her daughters zo¢ to eat of the Tree of Life!’” 
“She could not bear that a Religious should betray inexactitude in 
any of the appointed ceremonies through a liking to indulge in private 
devotion. ‘It is not your own satisfaction you are to seek,’ she 
would say ; ‘if it’s a distraction to you to hold a candle, think you are 
our Lord’s candlestick for the time.” “She often expressed her 
devotion by saying she would like to dance before the tabernacle, and 
used to say that Father Faber” (of whom, by the way, she forcibly 
reminds us in more than one particular) “had spoken the right thing 
when he said, that on Corpus Christi ove could not stand still.” “ She 
often called the beads ‘ Our Lady’s cannon balls,’ and in truth she had 
seen them lay low many an obstacle.” “If any one complained of 
the weather . . . she always took care to remind them that it was 
‘God Almighty’s weather, though not, perhaps, His very best.’” 
“‘ She did not like the enemy of souls to be mentioned even in grave 
discourse. ‘Do not speak of him,’ she would say, ‘he is so vain, he 
likes to be talked of.’” ‘Visiting at a great house, she was ques- 
tioned by the ladies of the family as to what she thought of England 
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after her long absence in a foreign country. ‘ Well, ladies,’ she 
replied, ‘if I must say the truth, what has struck me most in England 
is to see you using mahogany for your closets, whz/st you keep our 
Lord in deal /’” “Sometimes she would give her gay visitors a hint 
on the subject of dress. ‘ You ladies will have a long purgatory,’ she 
once observed. ‘Why so?’ was the reply. ‘Why, look at those long 
trains of yours; you cannot say they are necessary to keep up your 
state, and the value of the silk would keep many a poor child.’ Yet 
in general she liked to see ladies dressed according to their rank.” 
“ After seeing the Pope—‘the greatest man of the earth,’ as she said 
—celebrate Mass, she remarked, ‘I am afraid of saying what I felt 
about him, lest I should scandalise people. I wanted to kneel there 
and look at him for hours. There was all that was most grand and 
powerful on earth—the man before whom Kings were as nothing! 
And when I heard him sing Mass, I cannot express what I felt—z¢ 
was the god of the earth prostrate in adoration before the God of 
Heaven!” 

These few scraps, we trust, will have the effect of whetting the 
reader’s appetite for more, but we can assure him that they very 
poorly represent the richness, solidity, and variety of the viands set 
ready for his enjoyment in this delightful volume, for to very many of 
its deeply interesting contents we have made no allusion. It is a 
book for which we confidently predict an extensive and lasting 
popularity. In one respect its publication may be said to be well- 
timed ; it will help to disabuse the English Protestant mind of many 
an absurd delusion, and many an inveterate prejudice respecting the 
conventual life. 

From a passage in the very striking preface to the volume by the 
Bishop of Birmingham (which we did not receive till the above notice 
was in type), we learn that a large store of Mother Margaret’s spiritual 
letters has been preserved. ‘“ Written hastily,” he observes, “ amidst 
constant interruptions, and sent off without revision, they are the 
spontaneous emanations of her own spirit, and go straight to the 
hearts for which they were intended. Wor, in a literary point of 
view, do they require more than here and there an occasional cor- 
rection. For, though without literary training, Mother Margaret’s 
style is excellent, full of character, and the complete reflection of her 
elevated mind.” We hope that a selection, at least, of these precious 
remains, among which are “some thirty letters of a yet more sacred 
character addressed to her Director,’ may be published for the 
edification of the faithful. 


3. Mr. Herman Merivale, in the third part of his valuable work 
on Colonisation,* treats of the progress of wealth and society in 
colonies, and has thus occasion to review at length the Reductions 


* Lectures on Colonisation and Colonies. By Herman Merivale. New edition. 
London : Longman, Green, Longman, &c., 1861. 
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of Paraguay. He cannot help admiring the peace, the happiness, 
the innocence, that have made this collection of settlements so 
famous ; but as a political economist he feels obliged to condemn 
the system that knit them together. He allows that at all times 
and places religion alone has been of avail to tame savage man, but 
he of set purpose maintains that it has as constantly failed to keep 
him steadily moving up the toilsome ascent of civilisation. It has 
failed, he believes, in all parts of the world, and it failed in Paraguay. 
Let us hear from Mr. Merivale himself the extent and the cause 
of the failure in the Reductions. As a set off against the placid 
content that reigned among the inhabitants, he points out the fact 
that their numbers kept constantly diminishing ; in spite of the love 
of the Indians for those who ruled them, nature itself revolted at 
the system, and under it proved unable to increase the population. 
If we inquire how it was that treatment productive of such happiness 
at the same time induced such feebleness in those who of their 
own freewill embraced it, we are told to look for an all-sufficient 
reason in the total absence of individual responsibility which was 
so marked a feature in the Paraguayan missions. This theory is 
built upon the following arguments. The Indians under the Jesuits. 
had everything they could wish for in the way of wholesome food, 
sufficient clothing, healthy climate and occupation, but they were 
without “ mental liberty,” and therefore it is clear that to the privation 
of the latter alone must be attributed that want of vital energy which 
showed itself in the constant diminution of their numbers. The 
one engine of the Jesuits was obedience, the one effect they aimed 
at producing was docility; they succeeded, but by their success 
they have shown that theirs is not the way of dealing with savage 
nations ; for whatever good they did them, they were gradually 
killing them off. 

Such is the line of thought which induces the author before us 
to condemn the Jesuit labours in Paraguay. It will follow that 
they must be considered, in Mr. Merivale’s view, a perfect success, 
if it can be shown that the gradual decay of the people was due 
to any other cause but this supposed “total restraint of mental action.” 

In the first place, it is impossible to say that the Indians were not 
already before their conversion decreasing in number, an hypothesis 
of which Mr. Merivale altogether fails to dispose by remarking that 
we have never heard of any such decrease ; for his opinion might 
be as summarily dismissed by observing that we have no account 
of the flourishing condition. If our hypothesis be fact, and the 
universal falling off in numbers in the case of all the aborigines 
with whom we are acquainted lends its support, it remains to be 
proved that the Indians under the Jesuits did not decrease less 
rapidly than in the woods. The fact that, in spite of regular sus- 
tenance and a prevailing sense of happiness, they still failed to keep 
up their numbers, is one reason for assuming that the seeds of decay 
were already in their frames. 
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But even if they were at, starting vigorous and sound, there is yet 
another cause to account for the weakening of their constitution, 
a cause which must be common to all processes of civilisation which 
are the result of active interference on the part of a superior race 
with one as yet uncivilised; that cause is sudden change. To 
leave a wandering life in the woods, and settle down to till the soil ; 
to find pleasures enjoyed of old forbidden for the future ; to break 
rudely with old ideas and patiently to learn new ones, supposes 
a degree of tension to be brought suddenly upon the human frame 
which, however willingly it may be accepted, must have a dulling 
effect—an effect, however, which is not more palpable because the 
change be embraced through love of a benefactor and on account 
of his advice, in other words through fond obedience, than it would 
be if merely the result of a preference uninfluenced by external 
pressure of any kind. Yet who would dream of withholding the 
advantages of a settled, regular, and moral way of living from a 
horde of savages through a fear of making them feebler ? 

Great as the effects of so violent a change of habits must have 
been, they would not, we think, have been permanent. Slowly the 
Indian frame would have gathered strength, and the people would 
have grown more numerous; a result which, according to the report 
of a Protestant missionary quoted incidently by Mr. Merivale, has 
actually taken place in the case of some North American Indians, 
and in a still more marked manner, as statistics show, in the case 
of the Hottentots. But other causes were at work. Speaking of 
the prevalence of epidemics, Charlevoix tells us that, “ frequently the 
towns were like large hospitals,” and if we remember that the only 
dissimilarity between the Reductions and the towns was the absence 
in the latter of medicines and physicians, we can readily understand 
how “not unfrequently,” as the same author states, “half the popu- 
lation of a town”—or a Reduction—*“ was swept away.” Nor is the 
drain upon life occasioned by war to be ignored, for the neophytes 
were constantly bearing arms in the interests of their sovereign, the 
King of Spain, as well as for their own defence. 

With so many sufficient causes to account for the feebleness of con- 
stitution, why force us to attribute it to the abject “ mental servitude ” 
in which the Indians are supposed to have been kept? Especially 
when we find that the tendency of aborigines has been to fall off 
in numbers, even when they have been in no way encumbered with 
the remotest mental restraint. No! the real reason why, in the 
estimation of a political economist, the system failed is this, that 
the production of wealth was not made the object of desire. For 
men, who have been taught the means of becoming rich, once left 
to their own energies, will enter upon a mere race for wealth, and 
the old story of luxury and misery, of passions gratified and want 
unprovided for, would have taken from history the pleasing episode 
of 200,000 wild men taught to practise Christian charity so well, 
that they were ready to part with the results of their toil in order 
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to bring their less fortunate brethren up to the level of their own 
temporal happiness. 


4. M. Guizot’s Great Christians of France has been written (if 
we may use the expression) to order, for the Sunday Library. The 
style is clear and simple, carefully shorn of any elaborate rhetorical 
ornament ; while the sentiment of the book is pious and unctious, 
though wanting in vigour. 

Some doubtless will be amazed, while others will be shocked, at 
seeing set side by side two such men as Louis IX., the sainted King of 
France, and Calvin the Geneva reformer. But this juxtaposition is 
quite in harmony with what we must call the odd and fantastic views 
of M. Guizot on Christianity. He gives us in a short preface the key 
to these views. Recognising the universdlity and unity of Christianity 
as its leading attributes, he appears to see in the reformers of the 
sixteenth century men who were called to introduce such variety into 
the religion of Jesus Christ as should be consistent with those attri- 
butes ; so that the changes made were new modifications which, while 
they did not touch the essence, were necessary for the altered con- 
ditions of Christianity as regarded time, place, and people. Thus, the 
overthrow of the priestly or sacrificial functions, the rejection of five 
out of seven sacraments, of a visible head of the Church, the denial 
of freewill, and therefore of responsibility, and by consequence 
of reward and punishment (we may add, of the immortality of the 
soul), all these and many other errors do not seem to M. Guizot 
to affect so much the doctrinal and essential unity of the Church 
of Christ as its external manifestations of itself at different periods 
or among different peoples. 

Again, though he is himself a thoroughly devoted disciple of Calvin, 
he seems in no wise alarmed by the grave errors on faith and 
doctrine (to say nothing of personal faults and defects) into which his 
master fell. The intellectual aberrations he admits and combats, 
the .moral failings he smoothes over and palliates. Yet this was the 
man with a direct and evident call from Heaven to purify the 
Christianity of the time, to bring the nations back to the old Apos- 
tolic standard of faith, and to winnow the chaff of priest-craft from 
the wheat of the pure word of God! Calvin professed to take his 
stand upon the Bible, but M. Guizot must admit that it was upon his 
own view of the Bible ; and whosoever did not accept Calvin’s view 
of the Bible, Calvin treated as a heretic—often as the odious and 
cruel Papists treated heretics—and found, no doubt, his justification 
also in the Bible. 

Insensibility to the importance of the doctrinal element in any 
system of religious belief appears to us the main characteristic of 
Great Christians of France, and this, coupled with a pleasing style 
and a sort of genuine love for that misty Christianity which the 
writer is constantly speaking of, is the reason, and we believe is our 

justification, for saying that the book is not to be recommended 
VOL. X. LL 
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to all. M. Guizot throughout takes it for granted that by the middle 
of the sixteenth century the Christian religion had well nigh dis- 
appeared. We need not say what is to be thought of such an 
assumption. But though ill-informed readers may not be capable 
of correcting it for themselves, we can hardly think that they will 
recognise the signs of an Apostle in M. Guizot’s hero. What indeed 
were the signs of a divine mission in Calvin’s life and manners? 
We have seen the claims of his teaching. He thrice fled from 
danger and persecution. We have heard of martyrs “testifying 
unto blood,” we have even heard of a pagan philosopher who pre- 
ferred the juice of the hemlock to the sacrifice of his opinions. But 
neither the Martyrs nor Socrates made scapegoats of others, as 
Calvin did of Nicholas Cop in Paris; nor fled before the storm, 
as Calvin did at Aosta and Geneva; nor preached what they did 
not practise, as Calvin preached patience to the reformed martyrs 
of France. We must add to this the great “reformer’s” self-conceit ; 
his pride and violence; his want of charity towards, and wanton 
abuse of, others ; his intolerance of the exercise of the same right 
of private judgment in other men which he claimed for himself ; 
and, above all, his glaring contradictions and errors in opinions, 
if we are to form a full idea of the man whom M. Guizot has 
had the hardihood to join in thought and in writing with St. Louis, 


the brave, the good, and the pure. 


5. Books for spiritual reading and meditation seem to be in constant 
demand among English Catholics, and we are always glad to welcome 
contributions to this part of our literature which are not simple trans- 
lations, but selections made on some definite principle, and with a 
practical end in view. In this respect a little work called The Day 
Sanctified (Burns and Oates), deserves to be specially mentioned. 
It is made up of short meditational readings, taken from the works 
of famous Saints or spiritual writers, relating to the principal Christian 
doctrines and practical duties. There is no great attempt at classi- 
fication or order—of which, in books of this class, there may some- 


times be a good deal too much. 


6. Another charming contribution to literature, of the same kind 
with the book just named, will be found in Father Eugene Séguin’s 
Tobie (Lyons: Josserand). The history of Tobias, if it were not 
enshrined in the sacred volume of Inspiration, would be considered as 
one of the most beautiful remains of Eastern antiquity in the world, 
and yet, by a strange fate, it may perhaps be less familiar to many 
readers than it would be if it were not a part of Scripture. We have 
but to recal the incidents of the story to justify the remark we have 
made on their beauty. But the instruction contained in them is a 
far more important point. There is not a single feature in domestic 
life which is not touched in the course of the narrative, which also 
opens out such doctrines as that of Providence, and of the guardian - 
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ship of Angels, and of the power of prayer and alms-deeds, in the 
fullest manner possible. Father Séguin has conceived the happy idea 
of publishing what we should call a series of “ readings” on the story, 
in which the text is embodied, and very well illustrated. The little 
volume is a model of its kind. 


7. In connection with the two works mentioned above, as useful 
for spiritual reading to persons of various tastes, we may notice 
the commencement of the publication of a series of Sermons by 
Fathers of the Society of Fesus, which is intended to serve the same 
purpose. Englishmen are sometimes said to be fond of sermons, 
though we should be sorry to have to prove our national pre-eminence 
in this respect. But there are undoubtedly a great many among us 
who vead sermons, and perhaps there may be some sermons which 
are more serviceable in certain ways when read than when preached. 
The present instalment of the series is evidently an experiment, 
which, if successful, may lead to the publication of short sets of 
meditations, instructions, and the like, in the same neat and handy 


form. 


8. Twenty years ago the High Church party was in the first thrill 
of consternation caused by the Gorham trial and the decision in 
which that trial terminated, and the events of the intermediate years 
up to the present time have often repeated the force of that first 
shock to the security of many a High Churchman, and to the logical 
position of the whole party. Every now and then we have a fresh 
judgment from the same supreme Anglican authority, a fresh pro- 
test from High Churchmen, accompanied by the strongest possible 
language against the iniquitous character of the tribunal before which 
so many doctrinal points have been settled, almost uniformly, in 
the direction of latitudinarianism. Twenty years ago Mr. Maskell 
was a prominent writer on the theoretical and practical difficulties 
brought into light and action by the warfare between High Church 
and Low Church before the shrewd lawyers of the Privy Council, 
representing the Royal Supremacy in the discharge of its most 
exalted functions as the interpreter of formularies and the declarer 
of the dogmatic teaching of the Establishment, and now, after the 
lapse of so many years, he thinks it well, and he has the best reason 
for so thinking, to republish the two admirable letters which he 
wrote at the time of the Gorham controversy (Zhe Present Position 
of the High Church Party in the Established Church of England. 
By W. Maskell, M.A. Longmans.). Good, however, as these letters 
are, we think that we are still more indebted to him for his review 
of the able and learned work of Mr. Joyce, one of the members 
of the Lower House of Convocation for the Southern Province, 
entitled The Sword and the Keys. Mr. Joyce’s book contains an 
elaborate argument against the present Court of Appeal. Mr. Joyce’s 
book will certainly have considerable influence among Anglicans, 
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and it is useful to have so clear and irrefutable an exposure of its 
fallacies as that now given by Mr. Maskell. Anglicans must be 
reminded that any modification of the present Court of Appeal 
would leave things where they now are, as long as the authority 
which received appeals on matters of doctrine in the last resort 
were no other than the only possible highest authority in the 
Establishment, that is the Crown ; that Mr. Joyce’s statement as to 
the Upper Houses of Convocation of either Province, Canterbury 
or York, being legally a Court of Appeal, is a mistake, and that as 
long as the formularies of Anglicanism are ambiguous and its spirit 
essentially comprehensive, no one can expect the decisions of the 
highest authority to run counter to the spirit of laxity and indifference, 
On the points at issue between Mr. Joyce and himself, Mr. Maskell 
writes with a singular command of authorities and great clearness 
of argument. As this is, we think, his first appearance in print 
after so many years, we must not be hard on a certain exuberance 
of discursive polemicism which makes his pamphlet, here and there, 
not quite all that we could wish; and we willingly forbear from 
touching on points by no means necessary to his argument as to 
which his ideas are certainly very much mistaken. 


g. Mr. Philp has lately published a translation from an exceedingly 
good Flemish story by a Belgian Premonstratensian Canon, the Rev. 
S. Daems. Zhe Double Sacrifice is the tale of some Pontifical 
volunteers from the Campine, and it embraces that portion of our 
late contemporary history which is included between the enrolment 
of the Zouaves under General Lamoriciere and the battle of Castel- 
fidardo. We shall not attempt to spoil the story by analysing it, but 
shall content ourselves with saying that it is well and graphically 
told, the characters are happily drawn, the incidents perfectly in 
keeping with known facts, and that not the least charm of the book 
is the local or national colouring given to it by the fact that the 
characters are chiefly Flemish, and drawn by the hand of one who 
thoroughly understands his own countrymen. 


10. The readers of the articles which we have lately been publishing 
on the life of the Dauphin, son of Louis XVI.—afterwards himself 
Louis XVII.—will remember the name of Pauline de Tourzel, the 
daughter of the “gouvernante” of the young Prince. She, with her 
mother, were separated from the royal family soon after the imprison- 
ment of the latter in the Temple; they were sent to La Force, and 
only escaped by a most fortunate chance from the massacres after- 
wards perpetrated in that and other prisons. Mdlle. de Tourzel 
married (in 1797) the Comte de Béarn, and lived once more to rejoin 
Madame Royale, who had become Duchesse d’Angouléme, whose 
“lady of honour” she remained till the revolution of July. Her 
memoirs, founded upon her own narrative to her children, were 
written down by a country Priest, and have now been arranged and 
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annotated by her son. We need hardly speak of the very great 
interest which must attach to such a publication. 


11. Although the work of conducting a literary periodical is in 
many respects a thankless office, those who have had experience of it 
will always remember with pleasure the many kind offers of assistance 
which it brings them, and will regret nothing more deeply than the 
absolute inability under which they lie of making use of more than a 
percentage of contributions which often evince, not only the goodwill 
of the writers, but their intellectual gifts and industry. The many 
friends who send us, for instance, poetical contributions, cost us occa- 
sionally no slight embarrassment, on account of the necessarily very 
limited space which we can devote to verse. At the present moment 
we have one or two pieces before us which we cannot print entire, 
and are unwilling to postpone. They come to us, too, from students 
in the island where sacred song has ever been cultivated with great 
success. We must bow to necessity, and content ourselves with giving 
some considerable extracts. The first poem we select from is “A 
Student’s address to May.” After the opening stanzas, the writer 
proceeds— 

And, in thy presence, Nature doth rejoice, 
Subdued and softened by her April tears ; 


Earth bids thee weicome, with the tuneful voice 
Of song, to match the music of the spheres! 


The voice of song, of gladness, and of love, 
In which her myriad choristers do pride 

To chant thy praises forth from tree and grove, 
At bright-faced noon or solemn eventide. 


But there are other voices upon earth, 

Besides the witching ones of grove and tree ; 
Voices the Lord created to give birth 

To more enduring strains of melody. 


Will they be silent while the lesser speak ? 
Shall May from them like tribute vainly claim? 
Or will they give it, but in accents weak, 
Whom God hath blessed with spirit-tongues of flame? 


No! living in the light of beauty’s sun— 
Basking for ever in its golden rays ! 

Loving it so, that they are never done 
Gazing upon its face as eagles gaze. 


He then declares himself the humblest and youngest among the band 
of poets, and declares that he would sing the praises of May for other 
reasons than those which have usually prompted her bards— 


Not for the sunshine, though I love it well ; 
Not for the bloom, though it is dear to me ; 
Not for the rushy brook and leafy dell, 
Is May mine idol, and shall ever be. 
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But for the glorious victory of truth 
Which May achieves o’er heresy and sin ; 
But for the life of everlasting youth, 
Which May renews, the Church of God within. 


For Mary cometh with the first of May, 

From where she sate beside God’s sacred throne; . 
Cometh—nor, till the month’s expiring day, 

Leaveth her cherished children once alone. 


Queen of the Church, triumphant, suffering, 
And militant, she comes to travel through 
Her earthly kingdom—wider far than King 
Or Queen, among earth’s monarchs, ever knew. 


The rest of the poem is in the same pleasing strain. We subjoin an 
extract from another short poem, called “ Sebastian’s Dream :”— 


God wills a heart denied its earthly joys: 
Wills brooking wrongs : and love of earnest work 
In His own vineyard, where the grapes are souls— 
And so, obedient to His Heavenly will, 
I lay me down upon this marble cold, 
To sleep there. Hyphax and his myrmidoms 
Will not deny me this. They think I tire, 
And lie to rest my weary limbs. Ah me! 
They know not Him whose willing slave I am. 
This cold bed fitting foretaste is of woes 
That shall with rising of the morning’s sun 
Greet me. 

Let arrows sharp, or sword’s keen edge 
The pavement crimson with my heart’s best blood ; 
I'll brook the whole, and love the wielders grim 
Of these death-weapons. 7yey are God’s work too : 
His image yet—in sooth defaced and dim— 
T love them. Yes, and more—it is His will 
To let my torments rise in heartfelt prayer 
For Christ’s eternal spouse, the holy Church. 
Ah, me! what worth can rest in this poor clay ? 
Yet He sees worth, Who blends in unison 
The toils and weepings of His Son and mine. 
This bed I lie on downy is and soft 
As velvet cushion ; what dear friend has done 
Me this great favour? These dark men have hearts 
Of flesh—not stone, as some have said. None else 
But them could lay below my weary limbs 
This pleasing couch. Such slumbers ne’er before 
Were mine. 


12. The author of Thoughts on some Questions of the Day (Long- 
man, 1869), in short papers of a few pages in length, deals with some 
of the questions which are of the most vital importance to members 
of the English Establishment, in a manner which is at once lucid and 
profound. The subjects treated are—(1.) Ritualism ; (2.) Unionism ; 
(3.) the probability of the Consecration of Archbishop Parker’s Con- 
secrators ; (4.) the claim of the Church of England to the Apostolical 
succession ; (5.) the Church of England as an Establishment; (6.) how 
to disestablish the Irish Church. The author apologises in his preface 
for the unfinished form in which his pages are presented to the reader, 
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but, for all the purposes for which they appear to be intended, we- 
have found little in them which renders such an apology necessary ; 
they show accurate thought, a large grasp of mind, and the style of a 
practised and careful writer. The pamphlet is published anonymously, 
nor is there anything in its contents which determines with certainty 
the religious communion to which the author belongs. It is, however, 
evident that, if he does not still belong to it, he is too intimately 
acquainted with the strong and weak points, the watchwords of 
parties, and the inner life of the Anglican Establishment, not to have 
been at some time a member of it. And he displays such a keen 
sense of his subject, and such well-pondered conclusions in writing 
of the earlier phases of what is called the Tractarian movement, that 
we are often led to expect from him the admission—e¢ guorum pars 
magna fui. His pages will be very interesting to such Catholics as 
wish to study the attitude of that portion of the English Establish- 
ment which most nearly approaches the creed of Catholics, the 
questions that agitate the minds of Anglicans, and the controversies 
which perplex them; while to Anglicans it offers aids to reflection 
upon questions which at present are stirring the depths of their con- 
sciences, calculated to be of the greatest assistance to them in clearing 
their views and enabling them to arrive at that solution of the 
question, “ What is truth?” for which “jesting Pilate” would not wait. 


13. Mr. J. A. Picton has printed a very interesting, though too 
short, essay on Our Mother Tongue, and its Congeners, read in last 
November before the Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society. 
We have seldom met with so much information so skilfully condensed, 
and, at the same time, set forth with so much lucidity of expression. 
On this account, our readers will easily excuse us if we give them an 
extract from Mr. Picton’s pages rather than any comments of our own 
on the subject. Here are Mr. Picton’s remarks on the often-mooted 
question of the comparative preponderance between the Roman and 
native elements in the English language at different times— 


When the language first emerges into literary effort, we find quite as much, 
or indeed rather more, of the Romance or Franco-Italian element clinging to 
it than has continued since to adhere. Take the following verse from Chaucer 
(Prioress’s Tale), opened at random— 


a thy dounty, thy magnificence, 
y virtue, and thy great humility, 
These may no tongue exfress in no science ; 
For sometimes, lady, ere men pray to thee, 
Thou goest before in thy denignity, 
And gettest us the light in thy Jrayer, 
‘To guiden us unto thy Son so dear. 


Here are, in seven lines, eight words of decidedly Romance origin. Now 
let us turn to our most celebrated living poet, Tennyson, and, opening equally 


at random, let us see what we find— 


Ring out wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying clouds and frosty light, 
The year is dying in the night. 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die, 
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Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year ts going, let him go; 

Ring out the. “false, ring in the true. 


Now in these two stanzas, with the exception of the terms ‘‘ sappy,” which 
is Celtic, and ‘‘fa/se,” which is Latin in its origin, there is not a word that is 
not pure Anglo-Saxon. But this may be considered an exceptional case. Turn 
over the pages again, equally ad libitum— 


Calm is the morn, without a sound, 
Calm as to suit a calmer grief, 
And only through the faded leaf 

The chesnut pattering to the ground. 


Here every word is purely of native origin. ° 
If we turn to Milton, and the poets contemporary with him, we find a much 
greater admixture of the Romance element. Take the opening of Comus— 


pees the starry threshold of Yove’s court 
mansion is ; where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aérial spirits live insphered 
In regions mild, of calm and serene air, 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 
Which men call Earth. 


Here, in four lines, there are ten words derived from the Latin. 

Let us now refer to Shakespeare, where we may expect, irrespective of all 
questions of derivation and descent, the aptest words to express the noblest 
ideas. We shall find a happy mixture and blending of the various sources of 
our language. We open Macbeth— 

I have lived long enough ; | hon te of life 

Is fallen into the sere, the yellow le 

And that which should accompany ad age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have ; but in their stead 

Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the foor heart would fain deny, and dare not. 


In this magnificent passage, consisting of fifty-nine words, seven are of foreign 
origin, being one-eighth of the whole number. In the passage from Milton, 
the foreign words are one-fourth of the whole. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
_ ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, 
relief from pain and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate 
the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with 
that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to 
which he has given the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 


and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy yet discovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diptheria, 
Fever, Group, Ague. 

CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 


Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and 
Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, &c. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. i 
CAvuTIoNn.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLtis BROWNE was, ¢ 


undoubtedly, the Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant FREEMAN, was 
deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Zimes, 13th July, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1%d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the 
words ‘Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Over- 
= whelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER— ) 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


W. F, THOMAS & CO.’S PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 


Sewing Machines for Dress and 
Mantle Makers. 

Wax Thread Machines for Saddlers. 

Button Hole Machines for Cloth and 
Linen. 


Sewing Machines for Domestic Pur- 
poses. 
Sewing Machines for Tailors. 
Sewing Machines for Bootmakers. 
Sewing Machines for Shirt Collar ALL LOCK STITCH, work alike on both 
Makers. sides. 
Two Thread Machines, on Table complete, 7Os. 
CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 
W. F. THOMAS & Co., the Original Patentees, 1 and 2, Cheapside ; Regent Circus, Oxford Sireet, 
London ; and §4, Union Passage, Birmingham. AGENTS WANTED. 


GOSNELL and Co’s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, 
* — gives the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing 
ragrance to the breath. Price Is. 6d. per pot. 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 
ASA AMARELLA restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no 


matter at what age. 

Messrs. John Gosnell, and Co., have at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent 
Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to the public 
in a more concentrated form, and at a lower price. 

Sold in Bottles 3s. each, also §s., 7s. 6d., or 15s. each, with brush. Red Bull Wharf, 
Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London (E.C). 


*,* ADVERTISEMENTS for the “MONTH” WRAPPER to be sent to 
Mr. J. O. CLARKE, Advertising Agent, 68, Fleet Street, London. 
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ABSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES 


Unforfeitable, Unconditional, and Unchallengeable, issued by the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


62, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 

‘The Directors of this Company, in deference to an objection not unfre- 
guently urged by persons invited to Assure, that the ordinary mode of Life 
Assurance is in their opinion defective or uncertain, by reason of the 
operation of the customary conditions, have resolv ed to promulgate the 
present Tables, and to issue Assurances under them which shall be absolutely 
Unforfeitable, Unconditional, and Unchallengeable. 

For the reason referred to, many persons hesitate or decline to Assure 
on the ground that, in the event of inability or unwillingness to continue 
payment of their premiums, the Assurance will become forfeited. To this 
class of the public the system now introduced will especially commend itself, 
being entirely free from all conditions of forfeiture on account of non-payment 
of premium, or from any other cause whatever; while at the same time it 
absolutely guarantees at decease, even when a default is made in payment of 
the Premium, a fixed sum in respect of every premium paid, bearing the same 

proportion to the total amount assured as the number of Premiums actually 
paid may bear to the whole number originally contracted to be paid. 

Besides this important advantage, every Policy will expressly state what 
sum can at any time be withdrawn on the discontinuance of the Assurance. 

The Assured will thus always have the option of retaining either an 
ascertained fixed sum payable at decease, or, in case of need, of withdrawing 
a certain amount, according to the duration of the Policy, such amounts 
being set forth on every Policy, and rendering unnecessary any future reference 
to the Company on these points, as is the case with ordinary Assurances. 

Creditors Assuring the lives of debtors will appreciate this feature as one 
greatly protective of their interests, and it will likewise commend itself to 
bankers, capitalists, and others, who are in the habit of making advances 
collaterally secured by Life Policies, as they can at any time learn, by mere 
inspection, the exact value, either immediate or reversionary, of a Policy of 
this description. 

Every Policy issued on this plan will be without any conditions as to 
voyaging, foreign residence, or other usual limitations. By this freedom from re- 
strictions of all kinds the objections before referred to will be entirely removed, 
and the Policies will become at once positively valuable as actual securities. 

In addition to the foregoing statement of advantages, the number of 
Premiums is strictly defined. The longest term provided for is twenty-five 
years, and the shortest five years, as shown by the Tables. ‘This, bankers, 
creditors, and others holding Policies of this class as security, may always 
know the utmost amount they may be called upon to advance so as to main- 
tain the full benefit of the Assurances—a matter of great importance where 
Policies are held as collateral security. 

It is only necessary to add that, as a consequence of the Policies under 
these Tables being unforfeitable and unconditional, they will also be un- 
challengeable on any ground whatever. ‘They may therefore be aptly termed 
Absolute Security Policies. 

The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY possesses an income 
of £215,00¢ a year. Its position is unquestionable, and it obtains the largest 
amount of new business of any Office in the kingdom. 


SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED. 
HENRY HARBEN, Secrefary. 
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